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THE EXTRA-CURRICULAR BACKGROUND 
OF RELIGION 


In a discussion of religion from the background of extra- 
curricular relationships it may seem apparent at first glance to 
minimize the significance of those factors which are so essen- 
tially associated with religion, such as the formal curriculum 
itself, classroom methods and obviously organized extra-curricu- 
lar activities as the Sodality, the Catholic Students Mission 
Crusade, and the like. To Catholics, however, and especially 
to those engaged in teaching, it is of paramount importance to 
recall that the problem is very simple, namely, religious indiffer- 
ence, and its solution, likewise simple, the creation of a conscious- 
ness of this discontent, followed by a very definite missionary 
step of acquaintance with the new ideas and the adjustment 
of them in the light of current Catholic pronouncements and 
philosophy. The Apostles made sacrifices of all kinds in spread- 
ing the Gospel on the shores of the Mediterranean. When 
necessary they resorted to writing, the platform, the interview 
and prayer. So today if we, as teachers and especially the 
religious engaged in the great work of education, are to awaken 
once more that apostolic faith, we must share those new instru- 
ments and those new responsibilities of the modern materialistic 
world, not to endanger religion nor to make it more popular, but 
to strengthen it and save it from the attacks that are being 
hurled against it today. 

In the universe of contemporary times there are conditions 
which not only reflect the drift of mankind but also the compro- 
mises of religiously inclined peoples, even Catholics. An example 
tells the story better than any formal statement. Of the great 
American city of Pittsburgh one writer recently declared that it 
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was ready for spiritual impressions of the highest order. A recent 
survey of the city revealed that there are $17,000,000 worth of 
church property. In Alleghany County, where Pittsburgh is 
located, there are 1,400 churches, or one for every 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. The crowning spiritual temple of the twentieth century is 
the famous East Liberty Presbyterian Church, a product of the 
great Mellon family, and dedicated with elaborate sentiment on 
Mother’s Day in 1935 in memory of the mothers of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Mellon. This is the Mellon who is famous for having ex- 
plained to a United States Senate Committee the function of 
machine guns in coal mining: “You could not run without them.” 
The church stands on a site where five generations of Mellons 
have worshipped and is said to be the most complete in the United 
States. It contains, among other things, four bowling alleys, a life- 
size bas relief of the Last Supper, a pipe organ with 6,944 pipes, 
forty Sunday School classrooms, a day nursery, a 300-foot spire, 
and a “Special Sunday School Room for Chinese.” The structure 
is known to the irreverent as the Mellon fire escape. Yet in the 
neighborhood the garbage is collected once a month. One out of 
every five families is unemployed. Only six of the 100 churches 
have any proper facilities for handling the work among the poor. 
The desecration of the Sabbath is widespread—in no other city 
are there so many industrial plants working on Sunday. Such 
is the deplorable situation of one urban area, a condition which 
might be repeated or approached elsewhere in this country. 

Of consequence, too, is the philosophy and the atmosphere of 
life itself. Added to the actual daily life there is also present a 
spirit that is contrary to American standards and to religious 
principles. A so-called progressive, but dangerous institution 
disseminating propaganda in the nation today is the Teachers 
College group of faculty members of Columbia University in 
New York City. This college has become an “Athens” in Ameri- 
can educational circles. What ideas and thoughts are expressed 
by these dictators of American conscience! The Bulletin of the 
Teachers College makes this statement concerning its program: 

“All work in Teachers College is organized around professional 
objectives and is planned to provide (1)) specialization for the 
needs of the particular type of position in which the student is 
interested, (2) a knowledge of the functions and objectives of 
education in modern society, and (3) an overview of the school 
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system which is essential to effective cooperation with other edu- 
cational workers.” 

In other words, Teachers College is a trade school. The whole 
educational set-up seems to prepare the student for the big busi- 
ness technique of the pedagogue. Foremost among the leaders 
of this school is John Dewey, the much-muddled educator. His 
anti-Christian view is expressed in these words: 


“I cannot understand how any realization of the democratic 
ideal as a vital moral and oo ideal in human affairs is pos- 
sible without surrender of the conception of the basic division to 
which supernatural Christianity is committed.”* 

Another colleague, Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, recently re- 
tired as Professor of Education at the college, declared: 


“Tradition, which has been done, is the greatest thing that gets 
in the way of a free play of intelligence. However, we do not 
propose to let mere tradition stand in the way and tell us what 
we should do in school.” 


This school has likewise developed a publicity complex. Hardly 
a week passes without some expression of opinion on such sub- 
jects as youth, the Spanish Civil War, Communism and Fascism, 
signed by a group of Teachers College men, all contributing to a 
very definite anti-Catholic spirit. 

Such is the movement of thought in American educational 
circles. It is the work of New York Columbians and other 
Columbians spread far and wide over the country. So you have 
not only actual conditions, but also a philosophy, in reality tear- 
ing down the fundamental basis of society. And what are we to 
do about it? 

To a large extent we are doing nothing. Catholics and non- 
Catholics, in a large measure, seem to feel that we as teachers 
have contributed very little to meeting the challenging situations 
of the day. It might be interesting to observe briefly the atti- 
tude of a banker, an average American citizen, toward the 
teachers in this crisis. First, he says, the American teacher does 
not have the ability. Every effort should be made to select a 
competent person for the teaching profession, and this compe- 


+ Edwards, 
* Ibid, p. 16. 


J., “Educational Merry-go-round.” Columbia, July, 1938. p. 5. 
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tence should be periodically checked from year to year. Secondly, 
he declares that the teacher has attempted to emphasize too 
much the profit motive, to turn out students with narrow busi- 
ness or professional interests. So much so is this trend that the 
product of the Catholic school is often not distinguished from 
the product of a non-Catholic institution. Thirdly, he feels that 
teachers have no enthusiasm for their work. They seem to be- 
come victims of routine and are content in getting by. Fourthly, 
teachers are emphasizing too largely the responsiveness of educa- 
tion rather than its strength. To answer whims and fancies is 
the policy of the hour. 

Perhaps this businesslike judgment is not based wholly on a 
varied experience and on complete information. Yet, fundamen- 
tally, it is a constructive criticism of the American system of 
education. I would go so far as to say that our Catholic schools 
are not entirely free from these important evaluations. It is only 
well to remember that Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
Chicago University, once said that the trouble with Catholic 
education is that it is not Catholic enough and it even imitates 
some of the worst features of the non-Catholic system of educa- 
tion. So there is the physical situation, the mental propaganda, 
and the criticism of an average American. To Catholic educa- 
tors, therefore, there is the duty of answering the challenge. Will 
it be a stronger curriculum, superior teaching technique, a greater 
faith, more prayers, or will it be a generous acquaintance with 
the new instruments of the day and a determination to make 
use of them so that our faith may be stronger and also that we 
may answer the accusations hurled against us? Our program, 
I hope, is a practical and simple one. It has five essential fea- 
tures. They are the printed word, the spoken word, the cinema, 
the social visitations and recreations. If all five are employed 
properly, they will contribute very effectively to our educational 
power, as well as to our religious inheritance. 

The first of these, the printed word, either in the form of a 
book, a newspaper, a magazine or a pamphlet, is an important 
means of educational development. The teacher should be 
acquainted with these recently published works: The Roman 
Breviary in English, published by the Benedictine Nuns of 
Stanbrook Abbey, England; “The Rocky Road to Dublin,” by 
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Seumas MacManus; “Three Rousing Cheers,” by Elizabeth 
Jordan; “Reformer: St. Charles Borromeo,” by Margaret Yeo; 
“Theodicy,” by Rev. Dr. Paul J. Glenn; and “Father Cold- 
stream,” by Julian Duguid. These are among the new books 
that invite our attention. 

The great Catholic Daily Tribune of Dubuque, Iowa, the 
weekly Young Catholic Messenger and the Junior Catholic Mes- 
senger are of real value in keeping abreast of current trends. 
Among some of the outstanding and representative Catholic 
magazines are The Catholic Worker, The Christian Front, The 
Labor Leader, which gives the Catholic viewpoint, Catholic 
Action,. Commonweal, America, Columbia, Mind and Thought, 


The Liturgical Arts, The Ecclesiastical Review and The Caecilia. | 


The printed word has undergone an almost miraculous trans- 
formation in pamphlet form. In a recent release of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference there were listed sixteen pamphlets 
on papal encyclical pronouncements, fourteen on social justice, 
nine on youth and one on the family. The average price is ten 
cents, easily within the reach of any religious community. The 
pamphlets, issued through The Queen’s Work, America Press, 
and the Paulist Fathers of New York, as well as from other 
sources, contribute in a very practical way to a better under- 
standing of modern problems. 

In the light of the available printed literature it is almost un- 
believable to learn from Charles H. Ridder, the president of the 
Catholic Press Association of the United States, of this humil- 
iating situation: 


“Only recently I attended a college commencement where the 
salutatorian and valedictorian stated that we had no Catholic 
leaders of mouthpiece in America. They said Catholics were a 
silent minority. It was inconceivable that two young men gradu- 
ating from college, living in the city and state of New York, 
could make such a statement, particularly as the Bishops of New 
York through the Catholic Welfare Committees, with a board of 
Catholic laymen advisers, have spoken during the year on all 
important legislation affecting Catholics in the state. All of 
which has not only been frequently and prominently printed in 
Catholic papers, but also in the secular newspapers. Their state- 
ments show that they were unconscious of the part played by the 
Catholic press in the Legion of Decency banning of burlesque 
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shows and many other campaigns. i 
formed.”* 

In the last few years a most effective instrument of Catholic 
Action, and one that will be directed more and more in the years 
to come in the education of teachers, is the radio. The Catholic 
Hour, Father Coughlin, the Paulist Station, Jesuit University 
stations, and other Catholic broadcasting programs have made 
effective use of this instrument. More than direct utilization, 
however, is the necessity of listening in to programs not neces- 
sarily Catholic. Broadcasts by the Vatican are always timely. 
Today there are many excellent radio programs. A recent exam- 
ination of a Sunday radio calendar indicated such productions as 
the opera “Lucia Di Lammermoor,” Donizetti’s great operatic 
setting of Scott’s novel; the Round Table Discussion of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; the Commedia Dell’Arte, the production of 
the famous spontaneous theater of Italy’s sixteenth century; 
John B. Kennedy and the “People’s Rally”; Lyman Bryson’s 
“People’s Platform,” the Silver and Mercury dramatic programs 
and the Hollywood Play House. At least one of these produc- 
tions would be of value to any religious teacher, not necessarily 
in his or her particular work of teaching, but in shaping and 
broadening the teacher’s educational and cultural background, in 
giving a new outlook and approach to religion, for many of these 
programs, both those of an entertaining character and those of 
an informative nature, stress from time to time the absence or the 
presence of religion. To the more mature mind of a teacher, a 
play, an opera, or a talk that might be inspiring and the last 
word to a very young person would appear to be a presentation 
of veiled propaganda or of false teaching. If the teacher is not 
conversant with such trends and the student is, it will be very 
difficult for the teacher to correct the wrong that has been done. 

The value of the motion picture need not be overemphasized. 
Knowledge of its benefits is so obvious that an examination of it 
as a means of encouraging a better religious life and developing 
a better teacher is not wholly obligatory. The work of the 
Legion of Decency has raised the standards and has been respon- 


* Catholic Action, Sept., 1938, p. 18. 
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sible for the introduction of better subject material. Naturally, 
we today in education must be acquainted with some of the great 
features that are being seen by our young people. Not only 
should such Class “A” entertainment pictures, as “Boy’s Town,” 
“In Old Chicago,” “Mid-Summer Night’s Dream,” “Poor Little 
Rich Girl,” “Prince and the Pauper,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs,” “Wells Fargo,” and “Yellowjack” 
be a part of a teacher’s educational program, but also such offer- 
ings as the March of Time, travel pictures and others of a like 
character should be included. 

Of weight along with the press, the radio and the motion pic- 
ture is what is called, in educational circles, the visitation. 
Teachers should encourage as much as possible visits not only by 
students, but by themselves, to places of historical, scientific, 
civic and economic interest so that they may be familiar not only 
with the traditional values but also with the problems that are 
involved, particularly in industrial, mining and agricultural cen- 
ters. These visits could be easily supplemented with talks on 
the related fields by selected speakers so that the proper point of 
view might be obtained. It is with a sense of pride that the 
Webster College Open Forum has made a great effort to acquaint 
not merely the students and friends of the school but also the 
Sisters themselves, with leading Catholics and non-Catholics, who 
have important messages to give. Among the many and varied 
types of speakers since the inception of the Forum nine years 
ago have been the following persons: Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
Editor of The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Missouri; Very Rev. 
Raphael C. McCarthy, 8.J., now president of Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, 8.J., 
chairman of the Division of Criminology and Penology at St. 
Louis University and instructor in Sociology and Welfare Work 
there; Dr. James J. Walsh; Mr. Paul Ryan, who was, at the time 
of his appearance at Webster College, the president of the St. 
Louis Club of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration; Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, 8.J., Dean of the 
Medical School of St. Louis University; Dr. Francis M. Crowley, 
former-Dean of the School of Education at St. Louis University 
and now at Fordham University, New York City; Arnold Lunn 
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of London, prominent author and lecturer; Christopher Hollis, 
another English author; Seumas MacManus, Irish poet, humorist 
and lecturer; George Shuster, noted Guggenheim fellow; and 
Rev. Owen Francis Dudley, famous English author and lecturer 
who just recently addressed the Webster Open Forum on “Social 
Questions and the Catholic Church.” 

Other noted men scheduled to appear on our program for this 
year include The Honorable Frank B. Murphy, Attorney General 
of the United States, and Jeremiah O’Sullivan, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Journalism of Marquette University. The Sisters have 
become acquainted with points of view that they would never 
have obtained through the radio or the press alone. Moreover, 
many important persons have come in touch with Catholic edu- 
cation, and have been inspired by the fact that the Catholic 
Sisters have been doing and are going to continue to do such 
great work in the training of our youth. In the eyes of the Amer- 
ican public the mere holding of a Forum indicates that the Cath- 
olic sponsors and the Sisters are very sympathetic toward the 
American democratic principle of freedom of speech. In return, 
the American people, both Catholic and non-Catholic, feel that 
the Catholic Sister is imbued with the ideas of democracy. With 
such a close understanding the Catholic Church stands to gain 
in this country. This matter of visitation could also be enlarged 
so as to include the Open House, which stresses the opening of 
the classroom, laboratory and other educational facilities to visits 
by the parents and friends of the students. The school is in 
action, and to many visitors it is the first time that they have 
actually seen a Catholic institution in operation. It means much 
more than teas, parlor visits and formal contacts. Let us have 
more of them so that not only the non-Catholics br* even the 
Catholics will be well acquainted with the Catholic system of 
education and with the teachers. What a benefit that is to our 
Faith; to place it on inspection, so to speak, to stress more closely 
the association between parents and teachers. A richer under- 
standing of one’s Faith is certain to follow. 

An example of a progressive school carrying out the principle 
of the Open House in connection with new educational ideas is 
the Corpus Christi Parish School at 121st Street and Broadway, 
New York City, conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic of the 
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Congregation of the Holy Rosary whose Motherhouse is at Sin- 
sinawa, Wis. 


One last point and one that is not always so well received or 


subjected to practical consideration is the recreational word— 
the vacation. Of all groups, the Sisters are the most unfortunate 
in the matter of rest. Whether they work one year or ten years 
or fifty years, they do not obtain any Sabbatical year, nor are 
they given a two-weeks vacation after August 15. The eight- 
hour day, the forty-hour or thirty-hour week has not been ap- 
plied to the religious societies yet. One commentator has said in 
a semi-serious way that if the Sisters were permitted to take a 
vacation each year it would be the most diversified and most 
scattered vacation that would ever have been witnessed in the 
history of American vacations. 

The establishment of the fixed vacation policy after illness, or 
in connection with educational work, has led to the violation of 
the purpose of a vacation, which is to recuperate mentally and 
physically after a period of hard labor. No one can deny that 
teaching is very difficult and laborious even to those Sisters who 
love their work. In dollars and cents a periodical vacation 
period would mean much to the individual Sister, as well as to 
the Society itself. The law of the Church requires a spiritual 
vacation in the form of a retreat. Would that a second law 
would be passed requiring a physical retreat. Let this challenge, 
however, be a source of stimulus to further consideration of a 
practice that will release the Sisters from time to time so that 
they will be better able, physically and mentally, to take up 
their work in education.once more. Let tennis, basketball and 
volleyball be practiced not only through the twenties but also 
through the thirties and forties. Later, when those forms of ac- 
tivity have departed, long hikes may take their place. The Life 
of Our Lord and the activities of the Apostles reveal that a spir- 
itual and physical retreat took place from time to time. Surely 
we should imitate the Founders of our Faith. 

In summarizing this paper there has been prepared a set of 
commandments for consideration by Mother Superiors, pastors, 
diocesan directors and others who are vitally concerned with 
Religious teachers. 
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1. Thou shalt encourage thy teachers to read the daily news- 
paper and at least one Catholic paper a week. 

2. Thou shalt ask them to read one good Catholic book a 

month. 

3. Thou shalt require them to read at least one Catholic mag- 

azine a week. Thou shalt see that they read one pamphlet each 

. 4. Thou shalt invite them to listen to at least one full hour 
of entertainment and one full hour of public discussion or in- 
formation on the radio each week. 

5. Thou shalt during the school year make arrangements for 
your teachers to see one feature motion picture or one educa- 
tional picture a month, and during the six weeks of the summer 
session one such picture each week. 

6. Thou shalt see that they go on a picnic, weiner roast, bar- 
becue, or a hike once a month when the weather permits. This 
commandment is to be modified during the six weeks of the sum- 
mer session, permitting the Sisters to go each week. 

Seriously, all these “Thou shalt’s” should encourage those who 
are directly concerned with the Sisters to do everything that they 
can to give them access to these great sources, the press, the 
radio, the motion picture, the visitation and recreation, so that 
the Sisters, our teachers, may become better religious. Indirect 
as this may seem, yet it is of vital concern to us to see that the 
Sisters do have access to these instruments. 

My own experience, based upon nine years of teaching Sisters 
in summer schools and on Saturday mornings and at other times, 
proves very conclusively that they have not been in a position 
to go far ahead in their fields of study through these contacts. 
Moreover, they are not acquainted as they should be with ques- 
tions of the day and with these activities that are so well known 
and are utilized almost every day by those young people en- 
trusted to their care. 

After all, when the Church changes it does not correct or mod- 
ify any fundamental principle. It merely adjusts its accidentals 

to the changing times. It was Catholic in the days of Rome, 
it was Catholic in the Middle Ages, it was Catholic during the 
nineteenth century and it is Catholic today. In the United States 
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it is and will be Catholic only in so far as it necessarily adjusts 
itself to those changes which are ever making the Church more 
conscious of the problems that are besetting it. Our teachers, 
and especially our Sisters, are called upon every day in the class- 
room and outside of the classroom to answer questions that are 
not found in a textbook—to discuss problems that are not in the 
scope of the classroom procedure. They must be familiar with 
these situations, so that to the Sisters the Eucharistic Congress, 
the Papal broadcasts, and Mother Cabrini will be lined up along 
with the annual elections and the persecution of the Jews. 

Such information and utilization will bring a stronger Faith 
to the Sisters themselves and will give a better understanding of 
our Faith to the children and the young men and women who 
come to our institutions. Our faith will grow and will help in 
shaping the destiny of our country and of its children. 

Grorce F. Donovan. 
President, : 
Webster College, 

Webster Groves, Missouri. 
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IS MODERN CULTURE DOOMED?—V 


III. Tae Cuaracreristics or Mopern Mareriauistic CuLTure 
Disciosep By ANALYSIS OF THE IDEALS OF MopeRN Man 


Let us now survey the features of materialistic culture which 
have to do with the dominant ideals of modern man. Modern 
materialistic man has ideals that differ fundamentally from 
those of the man who matures in harmony with the spirit of tra- 
ditional culture. All the former’s ideals have this in common: 
they do not transcend the world of phenomena. They are char- 
acterized by an absence of spiritual elements; vulgarity and 
worldliness are their identifying marks. In the acquirement of 
knowledge scientism is strongly in evidence. An unbounded 
reliance is placed on reason, and an unquestioning belief reposed 
in the range of its power. In literature and art the governing 
factor is realism. The cult of money and of the body replaces 
religion. Hedonism and sexualism are esteemed as conducive to 
the attainment of happiness. Hence, the features of modern 
materialistic culture next to be considered are scientism, realism, 
the cult of money and of the body, hedonism and sexualism. 


1. SCIENTISM 

Scientism expresses modern man’s belief in the ability of his 
reason to recognize all truth, with its corollary the sufficiency of 
science, by which religion and ethics have been superseded. This 
conviction that man’s power to know truth is unlimited, has been 
concisely stated by the materialistic monist, Ernest Haeckel. His 
formula was: “Scimus et Sciemus.” By it he wished to imply 
that heretofore we have come into possession of many truths, 
and that as time goes on we shall come to know all others that 
we do not understand as yet, and that eventually all mysteries 
and uncertainties of the present will disappear. This sounds like 
an extremely rash expectation. It suggests not so much the 
foresight of a scientist as the wild imagining of a dreamer. But 
the materialists regard it as quite reasonable. For them, there 
is nothing particularly bold about it because, in their opinion, 
science ought to confine itself rigidly to the accumulation and 
classification of facts. The explanation of facts is possible only 
in so far as we do not transgress their empirical bounds. Any 
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attempt to overstep these bounds would be to no purpose. For, 
according to the view of the materialists, there is nothing ulterior 
to the phenomenal world. The world is essentially what we 
perceive it to be with our senses; it is nothing more than what 
experience acquaints us with in our various investigations. Given 
such a contraction of the world’s compass, a full understanding 
of it and a consequent exhaustion of the whole scope of science 
appears to be not merely a probability but a certainty. 

Science, thus conceived, lightens considerably the task of 
scientists. They need no longer trouble themselves about ascer- 
taining facts beyond the reach of physical theories. All they 
need do is to limit themselves exclusively to that which is set pal- 
pably before them. This is all the more indicated for scientists, 
in that, from the materialistic point of view, whoever ventures 
into transempirical territory, goes beyond his tether and exposes 
himself by that very fact to the reproach of being “unscientific.” 

Because materialists have a far-reaching influence, their views 
on science are readliy adopted by people outside their camp who 
like to be considered “learned.” This fact explains the curious 
phenomenon of historism, which has crept into the scientific 
world. Everyone seeking speedy recognition in scientific circles 
endeavors primarily to represent and expound the principles of 
a given problem from the genetic or historico-evolutionary stand- 
point. And, as a rule, even men of the most mediocre talents 
succeed thereby in gaining the appreciation they covet. To merit 
the support of scientific circles, they have only to pick out some 
particular point, which is often of no real consequence, and tack 
this on to what others have done before them. 

Though science so conceived was extremely narrow in its com- 
pass, a vast superstructure of hope was reared upon it. Though 
its scope was confessedly limited, it was expected to take the 
place of religion and morality. 

This replacement was to be brought about by explaining that 
all the religious and ethical notions, which have such weighty 
importance in the life and development of mankind, came to 
spread and prevail as the absolutely natural outcome of eco- 
nomic organization. God and the human soul, belief and con- 
science are—so materialists assert—creations of man himself. 
Their success was due to exceptionally favorable conditions 
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about which people must now be told in order to set them free 
from old-fashioned prejudices. The fulfilment of this task has 
been entrusted to materialistic science. Should it accomplish 
what it aims at, it will be a big feather in the cap of Materialism. 

Religious beliefs, and by the same token, their corollaries, the 
principles of conscience, unnecessarily shackle man. They de- 
prive him of freedom and make him the slave of his own inven- 
tions. By striking off these shackles, scientism will restore man- 
kind to freedom. The materialists even adopt the rdéle of 
prophets and predict that, though, in their battle with religion 
and morals, they still encounter stiff resistance, the day will come, 
perhaps very soon, when mankind will throw off entirely the 
heavy yoke of these prejudices. That indeed will be the halcyon 
day, the day of liberty and emancipation for all the people. 

The progress of this scientism contemplates as one of its objec- 
tives the reconciliation of all nations now at variance with one 
another. For scientism is conducive to the creation of concord 
between peoples and the establishment of universal peace. The 
telegraph and telephone systems, aeroplanes and radio, all the 
newest achievements of science and the latest conveniences pro- 
cured by technology, all the inventions whereby distance is 
annihilated and speed of transportation and communication be- 
tween peoples increased—all these are signs of the universal 
understanding between men that is to come about in the near 
future. 

The expectations of the materialistic modernist with regard to 
the possibilities of scientific research, are as bold as they are far- 
reaching. Alas, the moment they come in contact with grim 
reality they burst like so many soap bubbles! 


2. REALISM IN LITERATURE AND ART 


The representatives of materialistic literature and art are like- 
wise concerned only with the phenomenal world. In considering 
the different aspects and aims of human life, they confine their 
attention to the human body and its needs, to the exclusion of 
everything else. This we may characterize as Realism. It is the 
feature of materialistic culture that we have now to take into 
account. 

In such realistic conceptions, beauty can be very attractive, 
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it may assume a variety of forms, but never will it be beauty of 
a beatific quality which, for its manifestation, needs, not only 
eminent genius, but also profound faith and a strong conviction 
of the existence of God and of the reality of the spiritual world. 

Even within the compass of the beauty accessible to them, the 
writers and artists addicted to realism do not maintain a con- 
sistently high standard. Moreover, the world they picture in 
their works, viewed even from a materialistic standpoint, is ex- 
tremely circumscribed. In it man exhibits himself as devoid of 
higher thoughts and at every turn he brings into play his sexual 
appetite or other animal instincts. His predilections unfailingly 
reek of the vulgar and the earthy. Life is lost in trivialities and 
presents a superficial character. Hence, there is nothing to be 
astonished at in the fact that “realistic” works of literature and 
art fail to sweep us off our feet; fail to awaken in us either en- 
thusiasm or delight. 

That in modern literature and art which is most offensive to 
people of traditional culture—to people who enlarge our field of 
vision and set sublime aims for human endeavor—is the very 
feature that is most attractive to the exponents of materialistic 
culture, who regard it as the one thing worth while. Realistic 
literature and art fully satisfy the aesthetic taste of the latter 
as being quite in keeping with the general sense of their ma- 
terialistic ethics. They enjoy prying into the lives of others, 
they evince a noisome curiosity to probe into the secret tribula- 
tions of their neighbor, and they show a predilection for all 
manner of abnormalities and grotesqueries. The sensational 
and the morbid, a sexual life full of fickleness, violation and dis- 
turbance of marriage ties, assaults, robberies and murders, class- 
hatred, revenge and revolutionary uprisings—these are their 
favorite topics of conversation—their habitual mental diet. 

True, within the cycle of their lives, narrowed by the limita- 
tions of materialism, there also appear impulsive displays of 
sublime humanity, of noble intentions desiderating a peaceful 
community life for other people and for nations, but these be- 
nevolent sentiments invariably turn out. to be inefficacious, 
ephemeral, bloodless. 

Even patriotism, divorced from religion, which is its true 
foundation and source, has lost for them all the force and depth 
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of its appeal. It becomes, often enough, a mere detached con- 
ception; it degenerates into factional party loyalty or vague 
humanitarianism. 

To look for true charm and grandeur in the literary and 
artistic works of materialists, would be labor lost; for both these 
qualities are to be found only where some higher beauty of idea 
intervenes. It would be vain, too, to search there for inspired 
poetry, the art best able to reflect true beauty and sublimity. 
To all three of these qualities realism has dealt a fatal blow.’ 

The efforts of literary men and artists, who hoist the flag of 
materialism, have no higher aim than to depict faithfully the 
grey sensuous reality surrounding us, and to represent life on 
the plane of earthly needs and bodily desires exclusively. That 
is their sole ambition. 
3. THE CULT OF MONEY 


Having so nonchalantly sloughed off his belief in God, modern 
man took up money as the object of his worship. For him it is 
the means by which wealth, pleasures and comforts can be 
acquired. The thought of money animates and thrills him; it 
impels him to do everything in his power to get as much of it 
as he can. Gold, the real measure of monetary value, allures 
him to such a degree that the sight, or bare prospect, of it fre- 
quently causes him to lose his mental balance. Whenever the 
glitter of this metal dazzles him, he has eyes for nothing else. 
He is blind to every other consideration. Pursuing this precious 
metal single-mindedly and at whatever cost, he brooks no 
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obstruction to his quest. Falsehood, trickery, cheating, treach- 
ery, theft, even murder—these are but matter-of-course means 
to his end. He does not reckon with the ideal of charity towards 
his fellow men. He has no regard for the rights of others. He 
is conscious only of the “right” of his own might, of his own 
desire for riches, of his own insatiable thirst for wealth at any 
price. 

However, this mad quest after riches does not always take the 
form of open lawlessness. Often it is disguised as a technically 
legalized procedure. Thus camouflaged, it evades reproach; for 
the springs of its motive, kept always in tension under the stim- 
ulation of avarice, act secretly from within. The results, never- 
theless, are quite the same. The victims of this masked avarice 
feel it just as painfully as do those who experience injustice 
under bare-faced forms. 

For materialists, gold has become a veritable idol which they 
adoringly enshrine and before which they prostrate themselves 
with profound reverence. It is like to the golden calf of the 
dissenting Jews of old. The homage paid to it has become a 
species of religion, reminiscent, in certain respects, of the cult 
anciently offered to pagan deities. And so, without undue exag- 
geration, it may be described as the real modern idol. 

Banks are the sanctuaries of Mammon and bankers are the 
high priests of this neo-pagan worship. 

Nowadays gold is not simply an object of semi-religious ven- 
eration; it has become, in addition, the measure for evaluating 
people’s social standing. It elevates its fortunate possessors 
above others, it paves their way to honors, it entitles them to 
respect and general esteem. The worth of men is estimated in 
terms of money. If one has much money, he has both friends 
and followers. Everybody greets him cordially, flatters him, 
fawns upon him. Should he lose his riches, however, he is de- 
serted, shunned, given no further thought. This fact shows the 
purely commercial outlook of modern men who, consumed by 
their feverish greed for gold, honor not the possessor but only 
the gold possessed. 

In fact, the same is true of the rich man himself, for once he 
loses the money that was the idol of his heart, life is for him 
bereft of all its charm; it ceases to have the least value in his 
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eyes and he frequently throws it away by committing suicide. 
Indeed, he often kills himself even when he has lost but a part 
of his wealth and still retains enough to support himself and his 
family in comfort. Such facts reveal only too clearly modern 
man’s inordinate attachment to what he regards as life’s highest 
value and supreme goal—the all-important means of gratifying 
his bodily appetites, whereas he ought to value money only in so 
far as it subserves the attainment of higher and otherworldly 
aims. 

Fascinated by its glitter, man has surrendered his heart to the 
cult of gold and in so doing has smothered every generous 
impulse, debased all his thoughts, blinded himself to the price- 
less treasures which reality holds in its depths. 


4. THE CULT OF THE BODY 


Besides money, the human body itself is an object of worship 
on the part of the modern materialist. He has come to look 
upon himself simply as the most highly developed animal on 
earth. What we term the human soul is to him merely a col- 
lective name for all his psychic phenomena, the which—in his 
opinion—are nothing but a byproduct of purely pysiological 
processes. He does not acknowledge anything to be on a higher 
plane than his body. Hence, he bestows on his body the most 
punctilious attention and care. He exercises, develops and pam- 
pers it, providing it with all that is useful or agreeable to it. He 
ministers to its impulses, and focuses his attention on hygiene, 
which he regards as supremely important. With the greatest 
enthusiasm he participates in countless pastimes and diversions. 
Sport in its various forms appeals to him. It arouses his zeal to 
such a pitch that he not only devotes a great deal of his time 
thereto, but, in some cases, actually adopts it as a profession. 

Now, if this assiduous culture of the body were directed to a 
really useful purpose, and if some reasonable measure were 
observed in it, there would be nothing to criticize. Physical 
exercise may very well contribute to the improvement of a man’s 
state of health and may prolong his life’s span on earth. 
Indeed, we ought to rejoice at the growing appeal of sport, 
which is affording youth especially a worthy diversion and keep- 
ing our young people away from injurious dissipation; it also 
familiarizes them with nature, unites them in the bonds of fel- 
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lowship and fosters community life. Nor should we overlook 
the fact that there is a moral side to bodily exercise, which 
ought to be encouraged, in accordance with the principle of the 
ancient Romans: “Mens sana in corpore sano.” A healthy body 
facilitates mental development and contributes notably to the 
cultivation of the mind itself. 

But this absorbing interest in one’s own body takes on a quite 
different significance when looked at from the materialistic point 
of view. The man imbued with materialistic principles is not in 
the least interested in the fact that the development and progress 
of his soul is promoted by providing that soul with a more effi- 
ciently operating instrument in the form of a healthy, disciplined 
body; he gives no thought to this because he utterly rejects the 
very notion of a soul. He is concerned about his body alone, 
which he fondles, admires and develops with infinite care. As he 
surveys the world and life, he keeps his own body prominently 
in the foreground; he never loses sight of it, even for a moment. 
He bears it about everywhere like a veritable idol. He inspects 
it frequently in mirrors large and small, not only in his own 
home but even in the streets and public places of entertainment. 
All its flaws are removed, all its deficiencies remedied with great 
solicitude. Lips are rouged, cheeks powdered, nails tinted, hair 
dyed, eyebrows plucked, eyelashes curled. All this is done be- 
cause nothing beyond the body is given the least thought or 
recognition. 

Man’s thoughts always center around his body. His heart is 
occupied with his body and his volition conforms slavishly to 
its desires. He is disposed to humor it in everything. He is at 
its service each time it makes a move. He does not deny it any- 
thing. He acts towards it like a servant or a slave waiting upon 
his master—like an idolater worshipping his idol. 

Those who thus subordinate themselves to their own bodies 
are often hostile to all culture other than physical. According 
to the vitalistic pan-romanticists, such as Savigny, Bachofen, 
Edgar Daque, Oswald Spengler, Frobenius, Theodor Lessing and 
Klages, reason itself is a harmful factor. They hold that reason 
depraves the very life of humans, causing this to decay. Reason, 
they say, treats life despotically and, like a veritable demon. is 
leading the entire human race to ruin. 
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A damper should be put on the activity of reason. Man 
should be freed from the fetters with which reason and culture, 
the product of reason, bind him. He should be redeemed from 
this morbid condition and given back the full freedom of life. 
According to the panromanticists, the Dionysian man of impulses 
ought to be our ideal. This ideal is to be realized by man’s 
breaking loose from culture and plunging into the current of sen- 
sual life, where he may drift onward with the common tide. 

Such a conception of the body’s réle in human life, depriving 
man as it does of all that elevates him above the rest of the 
world and assures to him his definite superiority over irrational 
creatures, degrades him to the level of the brute; it puts him at 
the mercy of his passions, which henceforth take over the reins. 
It means in effect that man is cut off from all that is noble, 
beautiful and truly human. It leaves him a prey to the meanest 
and lowest form of animalism. 

In such a state physical culture is immeasurably debased; it 
becomes a cult featuring only the most shameful animal instincts 
and carnal lusts. 

Not with all materialists, however, does the cult of the body 
manifest itself so grossly. More often it manifests itself in the 
exaggerated interest they take in sport and in the too high esti- 
mate they place on the feats which a suitably trained human 
body is able to perform. 

Nowadays sport takes the lead over all other human interests. 
It is practiced in schools, colleges, and universities; in stadiums, 
athletic clubs and gymnasiums dedicated exclusively to its pro- 
motion. Ample space is always allotted to it in the daily news- 
papers and magazines. It is a topic much discussed in every- 
day life. Those who devote themselves to it receive lavish sub- 
sidies from the state authorities, from educational institutions 
and from the community at large. There would be nothing 
strange about this if sport were pursued solely for the sake of 
training the body, of acquiring an appropriate dexterity or for 
the sake of recreation; but how often is sport pursued purely 
for sport’s sake, as an end in itself, and thus given the character 
of sport-ism? In only too many cases, it is not the true aims 
of sport that are sought; it is something quite different. For 
instance, the chief ambition of present-day sport is smashing 
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records, excelling others, and so claiming acknowledgment as a 
champion. In this rivalry for records and public appreciation, 
the real purpose of sport is lost sight of, health is exposed to 
injury and often the misfortune of becoming a cripple for life 
is incurred. 

In an atmosphere like this, the achievements in sport rise to 
the heights of heroism. Vast crowds are always attracted by 
sport contests. These throngs are easily stirred to a fever pitch 
of excitement, revealing frankly their inordinate interest and 
enthusiasm. The victorious contestants are received with a storm 
of applause; they are lifted on the shoulders of their admirers, 
carried about, and glorified like idols. Compared with their 
accomplishments, the discoveries of the greatest scientists, the 
victories of famous leaders, the masterpieces of writers and 
artists pale into insignificance. In all countries telephone bells 
ring, telegraph wires buzz, radio loudspeakers blare forth, an- 
nouncing victories urbi et orbi. The newspapers spare neither 
space nor headlines to emblazon the triumphs and print the 
photographs of successful athletes. In reel upon reel the cinemas 
unfold the details of their achievements. The highest state dig- 
nitaries congratulate them. Wherever they go vast multitudes 
of spectators turn out to meet them, to welcome them, testifying 
to the general admiration in which they are held. Great recep- 
tions are given in their honor. 

This excessive interest in the body and its chief symptom, the 
overestimation of athletic and physical prowess—so very char- 
acteristic of our times—are the result of the shrinking and im- 
poverishing of human personality. Modern materialists, having 
discarded spiritual values, have been unsuccessful in finding 
elsewhere a suitable object of worship. Their idolatrous cult of 
the body imparts a peculiar character to the materialist culture 


of our modern age. 
AnprREw KrzEsInskI. 


THE READING PREFERENCES OF ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


1. INTERESTS IN BOOKS 


Reading is one of the most common pursuits of leisure time. 
This is probably due to the fact that there is such a great wealth 
of reading material available which appeals to the diverse inter- 
ests of people. The many types of material as represented by 
fiction, drama, biography, history, poetry, current news, and 
advertisements make possible the satisfaction of various inter- 
ests. Both young and old may find therein opportunity for 
enlightenment and enjoyment. The ease with which this abun- 
dant material with its wide range in ideas, characterizations, 
information, form, function, artistry and appeal can be volun- 
tarily approached provides either a great opportunity or a very 
real danger; for this wide range in theme includes both the finest 
thoughts of man as well as those which are sordid and unwhole- 
some. This fact presents a problem which cannot well be ignored 
by those concerned with the development and elevation of stand- 
ards of taste. Our schools are essentially reading schools to 
which has been delegated the responsibility of teaching the child 
not only how to read, but also what to read. It is the avowed 
responsibility of the school to prepare children to read exten- 
sively and discriminately that they may do better that which 
their interest will cause them to do anyway. This places the 
school in a position of vantage in regard to the child’s reading 
interests. If children’s tastes in reading are broad and whole- 
some, it is because this responsibility of the school has been 
adequately met. If, on the contrary, children’s interests in read- 
ing are narrow, immature, and even questionable, it is the school 
that is largely to blame. 

One test of the realization of the school’s purpose to create 
proper tastes and appreciations in reading is to be found in the 
amount and character of the child’s voluntary reading. The 
same measure may also be used to check the realization of the 
school’s purpose to extend the child’s reading interests and to 
develop permanent tastes. Consequently it is both interesting 
and important to inquire into the nature and extent of the child’s 
voluntary reading. 
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Almost one hundred investigations have been made relative to 
the reading interests of children of elementary and high school 
age in this country. These studies are concerned with a wide 
variety of topics such as the amount of voluntary reading, chil- 
dren’s preferences for poetry and prose, types of books and 
magazines preferred, the extent of newspaper reading, the quali- 
ties or elements that determine interest, and the factors that 
influence children’s preferences. In general, these studies have 
disclosed only broad average trends in the preferences of some- 
what narrowly selected groups under conditions of inadequate 
exposure to wide varieties of reading material. They reflect in- 
herent limitations, and the results do not agree in all respects. 
They cannot be relied upon, therefore, as representing adequate 
criteria in the determination of the school’s literary curricula. 
They do, however, reveal certain general trends in children’s 
reading habits and activities which are at least significant. It 
is possible by means of such studies to determine the child’s 
preferences for certain selections placed before him; but there 
are thousands of other excellent selections in the great mass of 
material upon which we have no data, and in which children 
should be interested and possibly are not. Children’s dormant 
interests or lack of interest should be studied in an attempt to 
find why they do not care for other valuable types of reading 
content. Only then can intelligent provision be made for ade- 
quate guidance in developing broader interests and normal 
tastes. 

A complete survey of the literature on this subject will not 
be included. Only such investigations of the reading activities 
of elementary and secondary school pupils have been reviewed 
as are conceived to contribute to a better understanding of how 
best to direct the reading interests of children toward the for- 
mation of more permanent and discriminating tastes and to help 
them to acquire a knowledge of the usefulness of books. 

Most of the investigations have gathered information rela- 
tive (1) to the extent or amount of time spent in reading; and 
(2) to the character of the material read. It is important to 
know the results of such investigations if the promotion of the 
school’s responsibility to develop extensive and Es wa 
interests is to be intelligently realized. 
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It is significant that nearly all investigations of the reading 
habits of adults indicate that they devote a small amount of 
time to reading and that their reading interests are very nar- 
row. “It was estimated in 1926 that out of our one hundred six 
million population only 50 million people constitute our reading 
public. . . . The average American buys but two books a year, 
and reads but 2.13 library books a year.”* It would seem, there- 
fore, that the schools’ responsibility to develop the habit of 
reading extensively has not been adequately realized, as adult 
reading interests are no doubt related to previous lack of guid- 
ance in the homes and in the school. 

Miriam Tompkins’ study * of the extent to which the library 
is serving the adult population estimates that, “Perhaps half of 
our population have practically no book-reading habits. They 
are non-readers so far as the library is aware.” Waples’ findings 
(54) relative to the reading habits of the population over 15 
years of age in the Lower East Side substantiate the belief that 
the half that do read very seldom select books. Only 20 per 
cent read library books, whereas 80 per cent read newspapers, 
and 50 per cent read cheap story magazines. In view of this, 
the libraries throughout the country should cooperate with the 
school and home to attract, serve, and stimulate many thousands 
of men, women, and especially children of every school age in 
recreational reading of a more meritorious character. 

Byrnes and Henmon’ critically examined the replies of 1,980 
freshmen entering the University of Wisconsin, concerning the 
books read during the past year outside of school requirements. 
They summarize their findings in the following pertinent state- 
ment: “The tabulations presented here, reveal how little inter- 
est in reading has been developed in pupils of our school system. 
Both the quality and quantity of the voluntary reading reported 
by nearly 2,000 high school graduates indicates “that twelve 


White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Children’s 
Reading, p. 3. New York: D. Applston: sed, Company, 1932. 
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est or taste in reading.” 


PRIMARY READING PREFERENCES 


Already during the preschool age, books have a delightful 
place in the interests of children. It is at this period that pic- 


ture books are popular. Even before the age of two years, chil- 
dren show a spontaneous interest in pictures which continues up 
to the age of eight or even nine years. Although this joy in the 
picture book is not limited to the very small child, it is his in a 
special way because it tells him the story as perfectly as the 
text read to him before he is in command of the mechanics of 
reading. A great deal is not known about children’s likes and 
dislikes in pictures. Experience has taught that young children 
like bright color and action. Therefore, pictures possessing these 
qualities, which at the same time depict the familiar clearly 
enough to be easily understood, have a timeless appeal. 

Simple fairy tales, nature stories, jingles and rhymes all ap- 
peal to the child of four or five. At this age the child experiences 
great joy in the nature story that depicts animals or natural 
forces as talking and acting like human beings. The quality of 
delightful personification as expressed in the picture books, sim- 
ple fairy tales, and talking-beast type of nature and animal 
stories associated with jingle and rhyme constitute the book in- 
terests of the preschool child. 

From year to year children’s interests show a marked devel- 
opment. By the time the child is six years old he has made a 
decided advance in imaginative interest and demands more fairy 
tales. Stories about animals are becoming increasingly more 
interesting because more real to the child. Equally interesting 
are stories about real life. The experience story also has an 
appeal, provided it involves a good deal of plot and action or the 
elements of suspense and surprise. Dunn‘ found that the ele- 
ments of greatest appeal i in the primary grades among both boys 
and girls are surprise, plot, narrativeness, liveliness, conversa- 
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rather than to attract, Dunn found to be adultness, style, over- 
sexness, and realism. 

By the time the child has reached the age of seven or eight his 
interest in the fairy story has reached its highest peak. Some, 
however, put it as late as the ninth year. Terman and Lima® 
give the nature story, books about animals, birds, trees, and 
flowers the place of greatest interest to the child at this period. 
Childness which includes the child’s liking for child characters is 
also an engrossing interest. It reveals itself in a liking for “ 
stories of children of other lands and of children in general. 

Gates, Peardon, and Sartorius* endeavored to discover the 
factors which have greatest influence on first, second, and third 
grade children’s reading interests. They used a method similar 
to that employed by Dunn.’ Thirty selections were used to rep- 
resent the following six varieties of material: 


1. Familiar family and personal experiences of a somewhat 
sentimental type. 

2. Unusual experiences, such as adventures and thrilling il 
sodes. 

3. Funny and humorous selections. 

4. Fanciful, unreal, supernatural episodes. 

5. Heroic, altruistic, patriotic episodes. 

6. Informative materials. 


The thirty selections were voted by specialists on a scale 
from nine to one for each of the following fourteen characteris- 
tics: animalness, moralizing, verseform, poeticalness, liveliness, 
narrativeness, humor, repetition, realism, plot, familiarity, sur- 
prise, conversation, and fancifulness. These were read to the 
children in various pairings until each selection had been com- 
pared with others a sufficient number of times to yield a fairly 
reliable measure of the children’s interest in it in comparison 
with the field as a whole. Approximately fifteen thousand 
choices were secured. The ratings on interest were then corre- 


*Lewis Terman and Margaret ine, “Children’s Reading.” New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1925, p. 363 
* Gates, Peardon, an Sartorius, “Studies of Interests in Read- 
ings Elem. Sch. Jour., XXXI, May, 1931, 656-670 
Fannie Dunn, “Interest Factors in Primary Res aterials.” Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Contrib. te Educ. No. oie 198 = p. 70.” 
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lated with the ratings on each of the fourteen qualities. The 
method of partial correlation made possible the determination of 
what each factor in and of itself contributed to interest. The 
following table taken from the study gives the correlation of 
each of the fourteen qualities with children’s interest when the 
influence of all other thirteen qualities are rendered constant by 


the technique of partial correlation. 


Taste I 
(Taken from Gates, Peardon, and Sartorius) 


According to these data surprise is the most potent interest 
producing quality that a child’s selection may have. Next in 
importance is liveliness, followed by animalness, humor, and 
conversation. These seem to be the most influential character- 
istics. The other qualities taken individually are not particu- 
larly potent. Moralizing tends to detract from interest rather 
than to contribute to it. Commenting on the data, the investi- 
gators made the following pertinent statements: “Since none of 
the correlations in the table is large, the indication is that no 
one quality, in and of itself, was responsible for the interest 
which the children showed. In general, the best liked composi- 
qualities.” 


DECLINE OF INTEREST IN BOOKS 


The amount of independent reading which children do has been 
analyzed in different ways. One way has been to find what per 
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cent of children independently read books, magazines, and news- 
papers; another way has been to find out how many books, 
magazines, and newspapers are read by boys and girls. Both 
types of studies reveal the fact that the amount of individual 
reading increases rapidly toward the middle and upper grades 
and that there is considerable falling off during the high school 
period. Adolescents, it seems, do far more reading in magazines 
and newspapers than in books. Quantitatively, the reading of 
books begins to decline for boys at the beginning of the four- 
teenth year. Specialized interests are motivating the reading of 
the boy, and he continues to seek the satisfaction of these in- 
terests in the information provided by the current magazine. 
With the girl of fourteen, books are still the medium of reading 
interest. She is an avid reader at this time and, if her taste has 


_ been wisely cultivated, this will be a period of enrichment from 


the content of better books. But, unfortunately, she often be- 
comes absorbed in the trashy, febrile novels of the vitiating 
type. At the age of fifteen there is a decided decrease in leisure 
reading. There are so many adjustments to be made, so many 
new interests to be cultivated, that voluntary reading which 
has nearly spent itself during the two preceding years now 
recedes into the background as a dominating force. From the 
results of Vostrovsky’s study * one gets the idea that below the 
age of 16 years a larger number of boys than of girls read library 
books; but that, above 16 years, boys and girls reverse places. 
This statement is confirmed by the findings of Smith*® which 
indicate that the amount of independent reading falls off with 
the beginning of high school. Pupils in the junior high school 
read on an average 19 per cent more than pupils in the senior 
high. The highest average is found to be in the eighth grade. 
As many as 33 per cent of the pupils in grammar school and 40 
per cent of those in high school read less than one book a month. 
Moreover, 11 per cent of the grades and 7 per cent of high school 
read nothing that is not required. 


*Clara Vostrovsky, “Children’s Tastes in Reading,” Ped. Sem., VI, 1899, 
* Franklin Smith, “Pupils’ Voluntary Reading, Ped. Sem., XIV, 1907, 209. 
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OTHER INTERESTS SUPPLANT READING AT HIGH SCHOOL AGE 


The results of practically all studies that have been made 
show that the percentage of children who read books of their 
own accord increases rapidly in the primary and middle grades 
and approximates 100 per cent in the junior high school. In 
the senior high school the percentage of pupils who read de- 
creases, and the average amount read by those who do read, espe- 
cially in books, is noticeably less. Gray and Munroe explain 
it thus: “This decrease in the amount read is attributed to dis- 
tractions and to the increasing demands made on the time of 
young people, and to the greater prominence of other interests.” 
The same idea is expressed by the Subcommittee on Reading 
reporting in the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection: “Adolescents are surrounded by a vast array of new 
influences, particularly commercialized forms of recreation, 
many of which are unwholesome and degrading. The quiet 
relaxation, the calm mind, and the contemplative and inquiring 
attitude which accompany the use of books are in direct compe- 
tition with these influences. But such attitudes cannot win unless 
a real love of reading and of books as sources of information 
have been fostered by home and school.” ** 

Stella Yowell '* reports a study in which 1,516 children be- 
tween the ages of six and fifteen, ranging in grade one through 
high school, participated. The purpose of the investigation was 
to estimate the number of books owned by each child. The 
teachers were asked to send a blank home with each child ask- 
ing for the following information: the number, titles, and authors 
of books owned by each child. Picture books were to be counted 
in the total, but not textbooks. A summarized tabulation showed 
a total of 11,256 books owned by these children, an average of 
7.4 books per child. The number owned varied greatly from 
child to child. Ten children alone owned 616 books, whereas 
one hundred thirty-nine children owned only one book, and three 


* Gray and Munroe, “The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults.” New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1929, ory 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Children’s 
Reading. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1932, p. 11. ; 

* Stella Yowell, Children Do Not Read.” School and Society, 
XVIII, January, 1923, 120-123, 
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hundred twenty-five children did not own any books. An average 
of 7.4 books per child under high school is certainly pathetically 
low. Yowell believes that the survey resulted in much good. She 
says, “Children who brought back meager lists reported after 
Christmas holidays that they owned more books now.” ™* 
Another outcome was the establishment of a children’s reading 
room. 

Cleary ** reports a study in which teachers of English in junior 
high school presented to their classes a plan for recording the 
reading they had done during one semester. Each pupil kept his 
own record of books read, stating title of book, author, and 
whether he considered the book poor, good, or excellent. In all, 
1,115 lists were handed in at the end of the semester, including 
in all a total of 14,465 titles, an average of nearly 13 books per 
pupil. There was a gradual decrease in the number of books per 
pupil as they advanced in grade. It would seem, therefore, that 
the longer a child goes to school the less he reads. In the seventh 
grade the average number of books per pupil was fifteen, in the 
eighth grade it was fourteen, and in the ninth grade it was eight. 
There was little difference in the amount of reading as influenced 
by sex. The boys read on an average of 12 books as compared 
with the girls, who read on an average of 13 books each. 

A study by Seeger *® of the voluntary reading of books done 
outside school hours by 924 pupils of a city school revealed that 
10 per cent of the girls and 20 per cent of the boys of 90 1.Q.’s or 
less read no books. Some reported more than 20 books read. 
Seeger states that the influence of the moving pictures seem very 
strong in stimulating reading, which should allay the fears of 
those who believe that the moving picture will eventually tend 
to supplant reading. 

In a very recent survey by Center and Person ** of the leisure 
anid of 46,972 high school pupils, it was found that the aver- 


120. 

Reading in the Junior High School.” 
Schools 1935, 31-33. 
C. Seegers, “A Study of Children’s Reading.” Elem. Eng. Rev., 
xm. November, 1936, 251-54. 

* Stella Center and Gladys Person, “The Leisure of New York 
City High School Students.” English Journal, co ovember, 1936, 
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age number of books read in one term per pupil in one school 
was nine; in another eight; and in five others the average num- 
ber was six each. Some of the individual programs of reading, 


the investigators say, indicate that the day of the omnivorous | 


reader is not over, as some students reported as many as 42, 47, 
62, and one girl reported having read 93 books. 


INTELLIGENCE RELATED TO AMOUNT OF READING 


The influence of the degree of intelligence upon the amount of 
reading is indicated in the Cleary study by the fact that the 
average amount of reading done by the bright boys was 16 books 
and for bright girls it was 13. In the slowest section in all three 
grades, the average number read by the boys was 10 and by 
girls it was 13. In view of this Cleary says, “There appears to 
be more reading among bright boys than among bright girls and 
for dull girls to do more than dull boys.” 2" 

In the investigation by Terman and Lima*™ in which 1,000. 
children with 1.Q.’s not below 135 by the Stanford-Binet test 
were selected and compared with an unselected control group, 
the gifted children read more than three times as many books 
as the average child and they also read at a much earlier age. 

Several other investigations have revealed that general intelli- 


gence influences the amount of reading as well as its quality and | 


range. Outstanding among these studies are Witty and Leh- 
man,’*® Chase,” Adams,”* and Lazar.** 

The Witty and Lehman study of the reading and reading inter- 
ests of gifted children gives clear-cut evidence that the voluntary 
reading of gifted children is extensive and greatly exceeds the 
amount read by children of average mentality. .The original 


Florence Reading in the Junior High School.” 
Nation’s Schools, , July, 1935, 41. ‘ 
* Lewis Terman and Margaret Lima, Children’s Reading. New York: 


D. Appleton and Company, 1925, p. 363. ; ; 
art tenn a . Lehman, “The Reading and Reading Interests of 


ted Children.” Jour. of Genetic Psychology, XLV, December, 1934, 
466-81. 

* Sara Chase, “Individual Differences in the Experiences of Children.” 
Jour. Educ. Meth., VIII, November, 1928, 136-46. 

“ Elwood Adams, “The Extent of Library Reading in the Junior High 
School.” School Review, XLI, May, 1933, 375-78. sa 

™ May Lazar, ow, ett ae Activities and unities of Bright, 
Average, and Dull Children.” Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contrib. to Educ. No. 707, 1936, p. 127. 
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study by Witty and Lehman was made in 1924-25. Fifty chil- 
dren of 1.Q.’s ranging between 148-185 participated. Follow-up 
information was secured from time to time, and in 1929-30 a 
rather detailed study was again made. In 1931-32 additional 
information was obtained from 40 of the original 50 participants 
relative to the extent and nature of their reading. The mean 
chronological age of the group in 1929 was 10 years 6 months, 
in 1931-32 it was 17 years 6 months. The children had been 
asked three times during 1924-25 and once in 1929 and in 1932 
to supply the following information: 

1. How many hours per week do you spend upon reading 
which is not assigned in school? 

2. Mark the kinds of books you enjoy reading most. 

The following table taken from Witty and Lehman’s data sets 
forth the time spent in voluntary reading as reported both by 
the gifted and by the control, and the estimates of teachers and 
parents as to the amount of time spent in reading. 


Tastz 2.—Time Spent by Gifted Children in Voluntary Reading 


(Witty & Lehman) 
Hrs. per 
Mean 
Teachers’ judgment of gifted group (1924)............. 8 2-12 
Teachers’ Clement of control group (1924)............ 3 1-8 
Parents’ judgment of of wilted 2-12 
Teachers’ judgment of 5 0-6 


The close agreement of the estimates of the teachers and the 
parents regarding the time spent in reading by the gifted chil- 
dren in 1924 is conspicuous. The former estimate it at 8 hours 
per week, and the latter at 9 hours. It is of interest also to 
note the marked difference in the alleged time devoted to read- 
ing by the gifted and by the control groups. According to the 
lowest estimate, that of teachers in 1924, the gifted group av- 
eraged 8 hours per week with a range 2—12 hours; the control 
group averaged 3 hours per week, range 1-8 hours. According 
to the 1932 reports the gifted girls spent on an average 9.5 hours, 
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the boys 7.5 hours per week in reading. In their study of the 
data Witty and Lehman make the following statements: 


“Comparison of the results of the earlier studies with those of 
1929 and 1932 reveals that with increased maturity there has 
been an increase in the amount of reading done. The height of 
the ‘reading craze,’ heralded by Terman and Lima as usual at 
about the age of 13 for the average child, seems not to have been 
reached by these children. On the contrary, as they grow older 
the gifted children in this study became more and more fond of 


reading.” 
An investigation by Chase of the free reading done by 221 
boys and girls during the five months the investigation was 
in progress included a sum total of 1,198 books by 563 authors. 
Ten boys and four girls did not read any books during the 
time the experiment was in progress. One girl read 86 books 
and one boy read 66 books. The average number read by 
the boys was 8 and by the girls 10. The children who were 
reading a fairly large number of books showed some ability to 
weigh values, as indicated by their choice of the best liked books. 
From the above it is readily seen that the gifted children read 
between three and four times as many books as the average child 
and that they also read at a much earlier age. 

Adams gathered data from 7,789 junior high school pupils 
distributed through Arkansas, California, Illinois, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and New York relative to the number of books they had 
read or sampled during the preceding semester. It was disclosed 
that almost half the pupils had done no reading whatever. The 
proportion varied in the different grades with the exception of 
Grade VII, where the average number of books read per pupil 
showed a steady decrease in the number of pupils who read. 
The obvious conclusion is that the number of pupils using the 
library for book-reading purposes remains rather constant 
throughout the junior high school and that the amount of such 
reading decreases steadily. The girls consistently do more read- 
ing than the boys. These junior high school pupils read on an 
average of 1.52 books a semester. This is discouragingly low 
and indicates that the school’s responsibility to develop an in- 
terest in reading as a desirable outlet for leisure time has not 
been adequately met. 
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In Lazar’s investigation of the reading interests and activities 
of 2,027 children of different intelligence levels ranging in grades 
2A to 8B, it was revealed that the pupils who read no books 
had the lowest median I.Q.’s. Of the dull boys 43.8 per cent, and 
of the dull girls 35.9 per cent indicated that they had not read 
any books. The boys’ record showed higher intelligence ratings 
for the number of books read than did the girls. In the three 
groups of boys the greatest amount of reading was done by the 
bright group. Girls of all three levels of intelligence apparently 
showed greater interest than did the boys. They reported hav- 
ing read more books than did the boys. The calculations be- 
tween the number of books read and I.Q. ratings of pupils was 
A0-.02 for boys and .36-.02 for girls. On the whole, the basic 
difference found to exist between superior, average, and dull 
children, as far as reading interests are concerned, is quantita- 
tive rather than qualitative. Although there is some differentia- 
tion in the latter classification also, it is far more significant in 
the former. The Subcommittee on Reading reporting in the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection makes 
the following pertinent statement indicative of this fact: “It is 
fairly clear, for instance, that gifted children read more than 
normal children and more widely, but it is not clear that their 
reading is of a higher order; frequently the book worm devours 
trash.” 

The qualitative differences in the reading interests of children 
of subnormal, average, and a superior intelligence is treated in 
the Huber study. A total of 430 children grouped in special 
classes by means of the Stanford Revision of the Binet test par- 
ticipated in the experiment. Three groups classified as dull 
ranging in I.Q. from 40-89, average group 90-108; bright group 
109-139 I.Q. Using previous studies of children’s interests as 
a guide in the selection of material, six types of literature with 
five elections of each type formed the content for the experiment. 
The five types used are the following: 


po Familiar Experience 
an 


by 
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The percentage of choices in each group of children and of all 
children combined for each of the six types of material is shown 
in the following table. 


Tastz 3.—Percentage of Choices A ight, and Groups 


Dull Average Bright Total 
Group Group Group Group 
Per Per Per Per 
BA 39.3; 2.0 | 28.6| 1.6/| 27.8] 29.1 1.0 
Ans 55.1 2.1 | 64.2; 1.6 | 58.4] 1.9] 54.1 1.1 
49.3; 2.1 | 54.6| 1.6/ 55.1; 54.2 1.1 
63.2; 1.9| 65.0) 1.5| 66.0; 1.8 | 64.8 1.0 
43.5) 2.0) 48.1/ 44.0 1.1 
52.3 | 2.1 48.8; 80.0] 1.9 | 49.6 1.1 
Average number of comparisons 
535 850 655 2040 


According to Lazar, the amount of reading is somewhat in- 
fluenced by environmental factors as well as by degree of intelli- 
gence. This is indicated by the fact that when intelligence was 
held constant the correlation between the number of books read 
and the socio-economic level was .13 or —.02. Children in the 
higher strata of socio-economic level as a rule have a greater 
accessibility to books than have those in the lower ranges of 
economic levels. Bright pupils on the whole reported more 
books and magazines in the home than did average or dull 
pupils. The median I1.Q. for pupils reporting over 200 books 
was 112.4, and those reporting no books in the home averaged 
83.6 1.Q. There was substantial relation, however, with both 
factors. In the better homes pupils are surrounded by condi- 
tions that are conducive to building desirable attitudes toward 
reading; there is more abundant reading material available and 
it is ordinarily of a better quality. The dull are handicapped by 
their own mental limitations as well as by the limitations of 
their environment. . 
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INFLUENCE OF SEX AND GRADE 


That sex and grade in school have much influence on the books 
that children read is evidenced by the results of Johnson’s in- 
vestigation. A total of 1,856 pupils in Grades V to XI inclusive 
participated in the study. The reading was not extensive, and 
Johnson says that the findings of the study support the state- 
ment made by Gray and Munroe:** “There is need of studies to 
determine methods and agencies through which increased in- 
terest in good books and other desirable types of literature may 
be secured most economically and effectively.” The following 
table, taken from Johnson’s data, reveals that the books most 
often read by pupils in Grades V-VI make a list quite different 
from the list of books most popular in Grades IX to XI. 


Taste 4.—Books Most Often Read by 888 Boys in Grades V to XI 
During the Month Before Inquiry (Johnson’s Data) 


Murder Case 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer Robinson 
Kidnap pped 6 The of Finn 


A glance at the above reveals the high interest evinced by 
boys in all grades in stories of adventure and of animals. 
Mystery stories are not found among the ten books most often 
read by the boys in Grades V to VI; in Grades VII to XI, how- 
ever, interest in the detective story is indicated by the frequency 
with which two of Van Dine’s books, The Bishop Murder Case 
and The Greene Murder Case, were reported to have been read. 


"Gray and Munroe, The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1929, p. 305. 


Faequency Frequency 
Name or Boox on Names or Boox 
Grades V to VI Grades 1X to XI 

The Call of the Wild .............. 8 
i Lance of Kanana ................... 9 The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 4 
{ Robinson Crusoe .................... 8 Riders of the Purple Sage ......... 4 
® ES The Bishop Murder Case .......... 4 
nH Bugle, A Dog of the Rockies ...... 6 Scouts of the Valley ................ 3 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer .... 5 

| Grades VII to VIII All Grades 
The Call of the Wild .............. 17 The Call of the Wild .............. 2 
Treasure Island ..................... 2 
13 
12 
i Tarzan of the Apes ................. § nee of Kanana ................... 9 
4 WO Tarzan of the Apes ................. 8 
i The Bishop Murder Case ........... 8 
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Tasitz 5—Books Most Often Read by 968 Girls in Grades V to XI 
During the M Before Inquiry (Johnson’s Data) 


Although boys are most interested in books of adventure, girls 
prefer books about home, school, and children. Typical of girls’ 
favorite books are Little Women, Heidi, and Anne of Green 
Gables. Heading the list of books most often read by the girls 
in Grades IX to XI is a detective story, Circular Staircase. 
Included in this list is also an adventure story, The Virginian, 
of the type which has great appeal for the boys. This indicates 
that girls have a wider range of interests in reading than have 
boys. That boys and girls prefer fiction is indicated by the fact 
that only one of the frequently read books is a non-fiction, viz., 
“We.” This fact finds substantiating evidence in the findings 
of Cleary in her analysis of the lists of books read by 1,115 
junior high school pupils. In this study, out of a total of 7,866 
titles, 98 per cent were fiction; only 110 of the books represented 
non-fiction. 

Sister M. Immacutata Kramer, O.8.B. 
Education Department, 
Catholic University of America. 


UENCY { 
Name or Boox oe Name or Boox ou 
Grades V to VI Grades IX to XI | 
Castaways of Pete’s Patch .......... ll The Virginian ....................05. 
Nobody's Girl 9 An Old-fashioned Girl .............. 4 q 
Anne of Green Gables .............. 9 Marjorie Dean ................-..-.. 4 Ez 
The Adventures of Oliver Twist .... 4 7 
Grades VII to VIII 
Anne of Green Gables .............. 20 All Grades 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch .. 12 Anne of Green Gables ............... 36 
An Old-fashioned Girl .......... 10 Little Men 
Girl of the Limberlost .............. 8 
Boarded-up House .................. 7 An Old-fashioned Girl .............. 21 
Edge of Raven Pool ................. 7 Circular Staircase ................... 18 w 
Mother Carey’s Chickens ........... 7 Bobbsey Twins 1 
The Secret Garden .................- Girl of the Limberlost ............. 17 a 
q 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


TRAINING FOR CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP STRESSED 
AT N.C.E.A. CONVENTION 


Discussing a wide variety of educational topics, and empha- 
sizing training for Christian democratic citizenship, the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, April 12, 13 and 14, 
brought thousands of delegates and visitors to the campus of the 
Catholic University of America, which is observing the golden . 
jubilee of its founding, and which the N.C.E.A., by resolution, 
lauded as “in very truth, the capstone of Catholic educational 
endeavor in the United States.” 

It was the thirty-sixth annual convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, and two members of the 
Hierarchy were prominent in its deliberations. The Most Rev. 
John B. Peterson, Bishop of Manchester and President General 
of the N.C.E.A., was celebrant of the Solemn Pontifical Mass 
with which the convention was opened, and presided at the gen- 
eral sessions. The Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop of 
Erie, spoke at a dinner meeting of the School Superintendents’ 


Department, Wednesday evening. 


In opening the initial general session of the convention, Bishop 
Peterson said, “We pay our tribute of gratitude and respect” to 
the Catholic University of America. “We pledge our sincere 
interest in everything the Catholic University stands for,” he 
added. 

Preaching the sermon at the opening Mass, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic University, said 
that “probably not since those first messengers issued from the 
upper chamber has the apostolate of teaching been entrusted 
with so momentous a part in the saving and reshaping of a 
civilization.” 

“There cannot fail to be present in the consciousness of every 
delegate here,” said Monsignor Corrigan, “an appreciation of 
how dire would be the threat of any failure of the Catholic 
teaching in this country today.” “The Catholic teachers of 
this land, whom you represent here today, and of whom you are 
the leaders,” Monsignor Corrigan told the delegates, “being en- 
gaged in endeavors to inculcate a truly Catholic and Christian 
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spirit of loyalty through the Catholic schools of the United 
States, are laboring for God, for our country, and for the whole 
world. The extent in which you are able to unite the soul of 
society with the soul of Christ, to that. extent also will you guard 
against the invasion of atheistic ideas which are sapping the 
foundations of legitimate government in some nations of the Old 
World and perhaps imminently threatening freedom of religious 
worship in the New.” 

The claims of American Catholics for a “just share in the 
educational funds of the nation”—claims which “have gained 
ground with the passage of time”—were presented impressively 
by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John R. Hagan, Superintendent of Schools 
of the Diocese of Cleveland, in an address at the opening ses- 
sion. 

Demonstrating “the possibility of removing from our Ameri- 
can life a condition which was forced upon the American people 
by a group of zealots in the last century,” Monsignor Hagan 
said, “no sympathy should be extended to the plea that this con- 
dition has endured so long and is so strongly entrenched that its 
amelioration is impossible.” 

“Nothing is to be gained by hurling defiance,” the speaker said. 
“The end is too sacred to have efforts to close this unhappy 
struggle disturbed by emotional controversy. All of us desire 
peace—public educators as well as Catholic educators are con- 
vinced that our present situation is wrong and that there shall 
be no harmony in education until this situation is made right. 
This is a problem which calls for men of justice, of sincerity, of 
high intelligence, of sincere love of country. A just solution 
will remove from American civilization an injustice which is in 
discordance with our spirit of freedom and equality. Such a 
solution would enable all the educational forces of America to 
labor harmoniously and mightily for the triumph in the world 
of justice and peace.” 

The Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., Vice-President of Niagara 
University, Niagara Falls, N. Y., told the College and Uni- 
versity Department that changes in the last half-century have 
been. “so profound and revolutionary that they have struck at 
the very roots of our civilization and our culture,” and that the 
picture presents a challenge to Catholic education. 
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“Whether the unformed generations will know the unchange- 
able principles of truth and will follow the unchangeable code 
of good, depends, in large measure, on Christian educators,” 
Father Meade said. “The pragmatic teacher cannot lead to 
truth for he knows not the meaning of the term. Nor if he did, 
could he consistently admit its existence. For him there is left 
nothing but an unhappy, pointless floundering, beginning in 
chance and ending in chaos. The mechanist cannot lead to good 
behavior, for morality depends on liberty, and he scorns the 
words. With him, too, dies democracy, for democracy is for 
free men, living under free government, and guided by free laws. 

“Our task is marked and our work is planned. Culture and 
customs and civilization are changing violently, and what the 
future holds we do not know. One thing, though, we do know 
and know it is not changing—human nature, empowered for truth 
and endowed for good.” 

Some impressions of student government based on a three-year 
study conducted by the Central Office of the Sodality of Our 
Lady were presented by the Rev. Edward P. Dowling, O.P., As- 
sociate Editor of The Queen’s Work, “as a tool for the practical 
education of our students toward participation for that con- 
structive crusade of democracy to which our Bishops have 
set us.” 

Father Dowling said that, if student government is viewed as 
an educational process rather than a functional one, the college 
level is too late for its effectiveness. “In the high school field,” 
he continued, “there is evidence that, qualitatively, the Catholic 
high schools are ahead of the public schools in the matter of 
student government. A more extensive grant of power and a 
more extreme experimentation is safer where the student body 
has double grounds for respecting the faculty.” 

“Better school functioning should prove a by-product of stu- 
dent government, but if this by-product is made the main pur- 
pose, it almost invariably happens that the true purpose of stu- 
dent government is sacrificed—and that purpose is the practical 
training of the entire student body in real civic situations and 
adept use of the tools of cooperative self-government,” Father 
Dowling asserted. 

While education always has had its problems, “today, perhaps 
more than ever before in the history of our country, these prob- 
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lems are a challenge to individual freedom and to the rightful 
existence of democracy,” the Rev. Dr. Edmund J. Goebel, Super- 
intendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee, told the 
Secondary-School Department. He said “our school require- 
ments have outgrown the old school plans” and that “by and 
large, our schools do not meet the needs of growing boys and 
girls today.” 

“If we view this problem in its entirety,’ Dr. Goebel con- 
tinued, “the Catholic school in a Democracy is and always will 
be an important factor in the preservation of democratic ideals. 

“Much is being said today about the American prerogative of 
‘free speech,’ but very little mention is made of the importance 
of correct thinking. If there is one duty that should be sacred to 
us as educators, it is that of teaching the individual to think 
intelligently. In these days of propaganda and of controversial 
issues, the individual must know how to analyze and how to 
answer such questions. He must be trained in the art of listen- 
ing and of observing, rather than in the art of name-calling and 
of invective response.” 

“To meet current thought, to refute current objections, a 
knowledge of the Christian concept of our social studies is neces- 
sary,” Dr. Goebel added. “It is our duty, therefore, to make this 
knowledge part of the individual’s very life being.” 

The Rev. Dr. Geoffrey O’Connell, pastor of St. Elizabeth’s 
Church, Clarksdale, Miss., said a new civilization and culture 
are being moulded here in the United States “even as the civili- 
zation and cultures of the older nations of Europe seem to de- 
cay,” and that “Catholicism in the divine economy should pol- 
lenize, permeate and direct this vast enterprise, and one of its 
chief agencies must be education with principles and goals 
founded on abiding truth.” The speaker said that “grave and 
considerable uncertainty in regard to aims, ideals and goals” 
exists in the field of American education in general, and that 
the chief cause “lies in the weakened grip of Christianity upon 
national opinion.” 

Dr. O’Connell said that “the strategic importance of the Cath- 
olic teacher” is in the fact that, knowing the problems presented 
by the present era, “he should strive by all means at his disposal 
to produce personalities and characters dominated by Christian 
standards.” “He will Christianize the culture which he is trans- 
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mitting to his students,” the speaker continued. “He will in- 
terpret, through his Catholic philosophy of life, the arts, sciences 
and social life. While cooperating with the Creator, he will at 
the same time engender knowledge, moral habits and virtue in 
the soul of his pupil, not, indeed, molding the child mind arbi- 
trarily, but rather assisting it in its own development. In other 
words, he will ‘cooperate with Divine Grace in forming the true 
and perfect Christian.’ ” 

The Rev. Dr. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., of the Catholic 
University, told the convention that the mere fact that Catholic 
educators come together to discuss “The Social Ideal of the 
Catholic Student” indicates that “our Catholic teachers are not 
only realizing that ideals are important and that knowledge is 
not the be-all and end-all in Catholic education, but that they 
also are conscious of the urgent need of the hour—the stressing 
of the social obligation of the school. 

“The highest possible social ideal for both teacher and student 
is Christ,” Dr. Kirsch said. “By striving to make Christ the 
social ideal of our students,” he added, “we shall do our part to 
remedy the two fundamental evils of our age: the ignorance of 
Christ on the one hand, and the widespread practice of social 
injustice on the other. The ignorance of Christ is the greatest 
enemy of Christ. By making Christ known we shall not only 
bring home to our pupils His wondrous beauty and charm, but 
at the same time we shall be giving to them the finest possible 
exemplar for practicing social justice. Christ gave to everyone 
his due: to His Father in Heaven, to His Mother, to Caesar, to 
His Disciples, to the rich, to the poor. He went about doing 
good. He fed the hungry, healed the sick, made the blind to see 
and the lame to walk.” 

A plea to Catholic educators of the United States for their 
“support and cooperation” in promoting the Catholic Press 
among the Catholic youth of the nation, was voiced by Charles 
H. Ridder, publisher of The Catholic News, New York, and 
President of the Catholic Press Association. 

Calling the Catholic Press “the right arm of the Church the 
world over,” Mr. Ridder said it has much in common with the 
Catholic educators, since both “teach by informing.” He: said 
there was a special significance in the meeting being held at the 
Catholic University in its golden jubilee year, declaring that 
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“during these 50 years the Catholic Press of the United States 
had been indebted to the University for its inspiration to all of 
us, for its news and views,” 

The Catholic Press, like Catholic education, “has had a mar- 
velous growth throughout the land” in recent years, Mr. Ridder 
said. He quoted a study made by the Press Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference to show a growth of 60 
per cent between 1925 and 1938. “The survey further showed 
that there is now circulated a Catholic paper for every two 
Catholic families in the country, as against a paper for approxi- 
mately every three families in 1925,” he added. 

Speaking at the dinner meeting, Thursday night, on “Tha 
Function of the University in American Life,” Dr. Martin R. P. 
McGuire, Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of 
the Catholic University, said that the chief obstacle in the way 
of the typical American university functioning the way it should 
“is the loss of a true sense of value in non-Catholic educational 
circles.” 

“The old nineteenth-century rationalism, which still reflected 
some Christian influence, has long been giving way to a new and 
almost irrational form of materialistic thinking, which either 
ignores or is hostile to Christianity. Man and nature and all 
connected with them are being interpreted from a purely mate- 
rialistic point of view. Religion is a natural phenomenon only, 
morality is purely relative, man is merely a higher form of ani- 
mal even in his mental activity, sin in the theological sense is 
not recognized, education is concerned exclusively with the prep- 
aration for life in a materialistic society. . . . The loss of the old 
sense of values is causing chaos in our secular institutions of 
higher learning.” 

The second great obstacle to the proper functioning of the 
graduate school and of higher professional schools, Dr. McGuire 
added, “has been created by the decline of liberal education in 
the high school and college.” “The graduate school,” he said, 
“Gg handicapped severely when it has to deal with students of 
undoubted native talent who cannot speak or write English with 
facility or even correctness, have very little knowledge of foreign 
languages, and show no orderly habits of thinking in dealing even 
with simple problems.” 

“It is obvious,” Dr. McGuire continued, “that all Catholic uni- 
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versities worthy of the name should consider teaching and re- 
search their basic function, whatever other functions according 
to special conditions they may be expected to perform.” The 
speaker said “particular attention should be devoted to research 
in such fields as education, psychology, economics and sociology,” 
and that “it is a special duty to work in the fields of medieval 
history, literature, and philosophy, and of Hispanic American 
history and civilization, in which we as Catholics are peculiarly 
fitted to work and in which the secular universities would be glad 
to follow our leadership.” 

Treating of the adolescent problem from the pedagogical 
aspects of the training of youth, the Very Rev. Raphael C. Mc- 
Carthy, 8.J., President of Marquette University, told the Parish- 
School Department that “a safe principle of education, and one 
that pays dividends in results is this—make nature your ally 
instead of your enemy.” “In other words,” he said, “the teacher 
should utilize natural tendencies, directing them into useful and 
desirable modes of expression, and then enlist them as aids for 
making learning attractive. 

“The normal adolescent is powerfully influenced by a longing 
for social approval and self-assertion. Those impulses lie at the 
base of much of the conduct of youth, and they are responsible 
for much of the discord that separates him from parents and 
teachers. The average adolescent files in in the morning eager 
for new experiences, and craving the opportunity of self-expres- 
sion. These traits should be made servants in his training.” 

Emphasizing “the importance of religion as the basis of char- 
acter building, Brother Vincent, C.F.X., Supervisor of Schools of 
the Xaverian Brothers, Baltimore, said religion can be made 
the most fascinating, as well as the most important, subject in 
the curriculum. This can be done, the Brother said, “if we make 
Christ the center of our religious teaching and give our students 
an opportunity to participate in the apostolate of Catholic 
Action.” 

“Our Catholic Crusade for Christian Democracy will not fail,” 
Brother Vincent declared, “if America goes back to her earliest 
traditions and gives all her citizens a religious training as the 
basis of character formation. For after all, Character is life, 
here and hereafter.” 

The Rev. Francis E. Benz, Editor of The Catholic Boy, 
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Minneapolis, discussed for the Parish-School Department “The 
Qualities in Literature That Appeal to the Catholic Boy.” He 
traced the changing tastes in reading matter generally noticeable 
in boys from very early years through adolescence, and gave 
some simple rules, based upon his long experience and observ- 
ance, that should be observed in guiding and encouraging reading 
among youths. 

Others to address various sections of the annual meeting 
included Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., of St. Joseph’s College, Adrian, 
Mich., who told how learning to read can be made “a joy instead 
of a job” for young boys and girls; the Rev. Dr. Joseph A. Gierut, 
Dean of Studies at St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, Mich., 
who explained “The Gierut System of Grading’; Dr. James A. 
Fitzgerald, Clinical Director of Reading at Loyola University, 
Chicago, who discussed “Diagnostic and Remedial Procedures in 
Reading”; Sister M. Florence, 8.S.N.D., of St. Joseph’s Home, 
Green Bay, Wis., who reported on an experiment carried on 
among seventh and eighth grade pupils to discover their Catholic 
poetry preferences; Brother Angelus, C.F.X., Principal of St. 
Matthew’s School, Brooklyn, who talked on visual aids to learn- 
ing, saying they are not new, but that Our Lord Himself used 
them in instructing the people; the Rev. Andrew J. Bowhuis, 8.J., 
of Canisius College, Buffalo, who talked on cooperation of the 
College Section of the Catholic Library Association with the 
N.C.E.A., saying it will be productive of much good, and will 
result in the saving of considerable time, effort and money; the 
Rev. W. Stephen Reilly, 8.S., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
who bespoke the importance of a well-conducted seminary paper ; 
the Rev. Theodore Heck, O.S8.B., Director of Studies at St. 
Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind., who, talking on the “Cor- 
relation of the Major and Minor Seminary Work,” said “the 
spirit of helpfulness between the seminaries will spell greater 
efficiency in the seminary program and a more satisfactory out- 
come in the seminary product—a learned, God-fearing, and zeal- 
ous priesthood”; the Rev. Philip 8. Moore, C.S.C., of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, whose topic was “Functions of the Dis- 
sertation in the Training of Candidates for the Master’s Degree”; 
the Rev. Thurber M. Smith, 8.J., of St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, who presented the report of the Committee on Graduate 
Instruction; the Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, President of Loyola 
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University, Chicago, who presented the report of the Committee 
on Libraries and Library Holdings. 

The Most Rev. John B. Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, 
accepted the invitation of the National Catholic Educational 
Association to serve as its President General for another term. 

The following were elected Vice-Presidents General: 

The Rev. John B. Furay, 8.J., of the Theological Seminary of 
St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein, Ill.; the Rev. William F. Cun- 
ningham, C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame; the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph V. 8. McClancy, Superintendent of Schools of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn; the Rev. Paul E. Campbell, Superintendent 
of Schools of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, and Brother Eugene A. 
Paulin, 8.M., of Maryhurst Novitiate, Kirkwood, Mo. 

The Presidents, or chairmen, elected by the various depart- 
ments of the N.C.E.A. are as follows: 

Parish School Department, the Rev. Dr. William R. Kelly, 
Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of New York; Sec- 
ondary School Department, Brother Agatho, C.S.C., Superior of 
Cathedral High School, Indianapolis; College and University 
Department, the Rev. Dr. Julius W. Haun of St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minn.; School Superintendents’ Department, the Rev. 
John M. Duffy, Superintendent of Schools of the Diocese of 
Rochester ; Minor Seminary Department, the Very Rev. Stephen 
Thuis, O.S8.B., of St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind., and 
Major Seminary Department, the Very Rev. William O. Brady, 
Rector of the St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul. 

An appeal to the American people to make a very thorough 
study of the effects of the secularization of their schools, begun 
a century ago, “lest the schools they support continue to decline 
as means of individual and social betterment,” is made by the 
National Catholic Educational Association in a resolution it 
adopted as it closed its thirty-sixth annual convention. 

The Association declares that the elimination from the Ameri- 
can educational field of “the knowledge and love of God,” the 
result of a compromise adopted a century ago by “men of nar- 
row vision and little experience,” has deprived American De- 
mocracy of “the only power that can eventually sustain and 
preserve it.” 

This resolution came as the climax to a number of brilliant 
addresses in which were outlined the steps by which Catholic 
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schools in the United States will inaugurate their crusade of 
education for Christian Democracy, and in which it was set 
forth that the claims of American Catholics for just participa- 
tion in whatever plans the Government makes for the advance- 
ment of education “have gained ground with the passage of 
time.” 

Noting that, to foster the Christian concept of citizenship, 
the Bishops of the United States have charged the Catholic Uni- 
versity to compile at once a more comprehensive series of graded 
texts for all educational levels—texts that will build an en- 
lightened, conscientious citizenship—the N.C. E. A. declared it- 
self “in hearty accord,” and indorsed “this great educational 
project” as one “deserving the active support and cooperation 
of all Catholic educators.” 

The Association offered “the homage of our loyalty and loving 
obedience” to His Holiness Pope Pius XII. Thanking the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff for his Easter message, the Association said, “We 
realize how responsible are we who are called to teach children 
and youth, for the inculcation of those virtues from which spring 
the order, founded on justice and charity, which alone can bring 
peace to the world.” 

Extending its best wishes to the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica in this, its golden jubilee year, the Association called that 
institution “in very truth, the capstone of Catholic educational 
endeavor in the United States.” “The University belongs to all 
of us in a very particular way,” the resolution said, “its inter- 
ests are the interests of all Catholic education.” 

The Association also saluted Georgetown University, about to 
observe its 150th anniversary. The N.C. E. A. lauded the “noble 
and glorious” record of this, “the first Catholic institution of 
higher learning to be established in the United States.” 

Pledging itself “to cooperate with the Bishops of the country 
by supporting the National Organization for Decency in Litera- 
ture,” the N.C. E.A. directed attention to the fact that “the 
mind of youth in building its life ideal is influenced in a very 
special way by the kind of reading it engages in,” and that 
“today a veritable flood of indecent pictorial and printed mat- 
ter is being sold and circulated among American youth.” “We 
urge all member institutions, elementary, secondary and colle- 
giate, to establish branches (of the National Organization for 
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Decency in Literature) through which students will pledge them- 
selves to devote their leisure time reading to wholesome litera- 
ture and neither to buy nor borrow, possess nor loan, indecent 
literature of any kind.” 

Regarding the secularization of tax-supported schools, the As- 
sociation said: 

“Thoughtful people are realizing today that American educa- 
tion needs to be reappraised in the light of the changes that are 
taking place so rapidly in modern society and the critical issues 
that are facing the democratic way of life. That reappraisal 
should not stop short of a very searching analysis of the effects 
of the secularization of our schools that began upwards of a 
hundred years ago and which constituted a break with the edu- 
cational traditions of those who founded the nation. The result 
had been that the influence of religion in American life has been 
on the wane, and since religion is the only real guarantee of 
freedom, we have reason to fear the encroachment of movements, 
political, social and industrial, that degrade human dignity and 
have no reverence whatever for the sacredness of human per- 
sonality. Because religion may not be taught in tax-supported 
schools, and because families and churches have not the re- 
sources to maintain schools of their own in sufficient number to 
provide adequately for religious education, that which is most 
important in the preparation of the young for citizenship is neg- 
lected and left to chance. 

“Here is an issue that the American people must face lest the 
schools they support continue to decline as means of individual 
and social betterment. The future of American education should 
not be fettered with the notions of men of narrow vision and 
little experience, who, enamored of educational ideas alien to 
the spirit of democracy, a hundred years ago adopted a com- 
promise, which deprives American democracy of the only power 
that can eventually sustain and preserve it, the knowledge and 
love of God.” 


PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY EXPLAINED 

The steps with which the Catholic University of America is 
inaugurating its education for Christian Democracy were re- 
vealed by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas, Dean of the School 
of Social Science at the University, in an address to the Parish 
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School Department of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, at its Washington meeting. 

Monsignor Haas told the educators that “the children of the 
Church, to the number of millions,” found refuge in the United 
States as they fled from the forces of oppression, and that “it is 
therefore both logical and fitting, in the pattern of history, that 
the Catholic Church should now become a preeminent factor for 
the salvation of the American Republic, now that the Republic 
is threatened by titanic forces of disintegration.” 

“To the Catholics of the United States,” he said, “the Catholic 
Church is now giving opportunity to show their abiding grati- 
tude for free institutions by the building of fortifications to keep 
those institutions free. To us the Church now offers the formula 
by which that freedom may be upheld and maintained: the for- 
mula of a Christian Social Order.” 

Giving “the broad framework of the Christian Social Order, 
the blueprint of its structure,” as presented by Pope Pius XI, 
Monsignor Haas also said that the late Holy Father “has pointed 
the way” in which “we shall set up the steel, make the bricks, 
mix the mortar.” He added that the late Pontiff delegated to 
the Church in America and to the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica in particular “the work of evolving ‘a constructive program 
of social action.’” 

“In order to accomplish this result,” Monsignor Haas con- 
tinued, “we, as educators, are beginning at the foot of the edu- 
cational structure. We realize the immediate need of adult 
education in Christian Democracy, but we realize, even more 
keenly, the need of child education in it. We know that the 
Totalitarians and the Collectivists of the world are using, with 
appalling success, the training of childhood for the purpose of 
continuing what gains they have won and of winning new 
frontiers. Not only defensively but affirmatively and construc- 
tively we must utilize similar methods for the training of our 
Catholic children. We know that we must go the Isms one 
better in training the child mind; and we dare not forget that 
we must put emphasis on the means as well as on the end to be 
attained.” 

To answer the question “What means do we propose to use?” 
the Monsignor figuratively spread before the delegates “a wide 
map of the parochial school situation in the United States.” 
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“Its advantage—and it is an enormous advantage,” he said, 
“lies in the fact that it has always been Christian. The materials 
of social justice are already in the Catholic parochial school 
system. We need only the tools with which to shape them, the 
dies to model them. Religion must remain as it has always 
been, the basis of all our education; but it must, more than ever 
before, be emphasized as the complete foundation for all human 
activities.” 

“A handicap under which the Catholic parochial school edu- 
cation operates is the fact that it has, unfortunately, been 
forced to follow the general leading of American public school 
methods,” Monsignor Haas added. “If we would build from 
the beginning a complete system of education for the Christian 
Social Order we might use the approach that is being tried at 
the Model School of the Catholic Sisters’ College. . . . In the 
Model School the base of all study is God. Religion is not a 
matter merely of recitation, and, although emphasis is placed 
upon the facts and forms and history of our Faith, the heaviest 
emphasis is placed upon the function of our Faith, particularly 
in its guidance and sanctions in our relations to others.” 

“Tt is, however, an aim toward which we must walk, not run,” 
Monsignor Haas declared. “We cannot and shall not attempt 
to revolutionize the curricula of the parochial schools, elemen- 
tary or secondary, in order to establish a course based upon that 
of the Model School. We must leave that to the slower process 
of evolution. We must, however, put this social philosophy into 
the schools as rapidly as possible. In this troubled period of the 
world’s history we have no time to lose. 

“We have therefore set in motion for the purpose a process of 
educational permeation. Recognizing that the present curricula 
cannot be revolutionized and that the teachers in our schools 
cannot be burdened with too many extraneous tasks, we have 
decided to use supplementary reading as the basis of introduc- 
tion of our program. 

“To that end we are now preparing a series of books designed 
to win and hold, through their own intrinsic worth, the interest 
of the readers whom they are designed to instruct. These are 
books intended for supplementary reading from the First to the 
Twelfth Grade. Some of them are to be in fictional form, since 
we have found that this form makes particular appeal to juve- 
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nile readers. Others, planned for higher grades, are stories of 
history, biography, economic facts told in dramatic rather than 
merely factual form. Each and every one of these books is de- 
signed to be readable, interesting and inspiring to the children of 
the age for which it is intended. 

“In time we hope and expect to penetrate into the curricula of 
all our Catholic schools so that every child within them will 
know and feel his place in the great scheme of a Christian De- 
mocracy. Then, and only then—when we have an instructed, 
inspired, and truly educated Catholic people, unified by their 
common knowledge and common aspiration for the general wel- 
fare—shall we be truly ready for the actual building of that 
Christian Social Order which will bring the peace and justice of 
God to our tired and troubled world.” 


MEETING OF CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


How, due to the efforts of the first Bishop of Mexico, the Most 
Rev. Juan de Zumarraga, a printing press was brought to this 
continent less than 100 years after the use of movable type 
began, and only 47 years after the discovery of America, was 
related by Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda of the Latin-American 
Garcia Library in the University of Texas, in an address to the 
sixteenth conference of the Catholic Library Association in 
Washington, April 11 to 14. 

Dr. Castaneda, who said the influence of this printing press 
on our present culture was greater than that exerted by any 
other one force, told of the trip back to Spain made by the 
Bishop of Mexico in 1533. On this occasion the Bishop outlined 
to the King of Spain the problems of the new country, and em- 
phasized the creation of a library as an indispensable need of 
the Church. He petitioned the King for a printing press and a 
paper mill at this time. 

The first printer to arrive in New Spain, said Dr. Castaneda, 
was Esteban Martin, who came in 1534, bringing with him a 
small press and what was probably an inadequate supply of 
type. The first commercial press was established in 1539. This 
was a branch of the firm of Juan Cronberger of Seville. Cron- 
berger made a contract with one Juan Pablos, an Italian printer, 
who thereby agreed to go to Mexico and operate a press with the 
help of a pressman and an inexperienced Negro. Dr. Castaneda 
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traced the development of this press in detail and described a 
number of the books that issued from it. Many of these books 
have come down to us today and are preserved in rare book col- 
lections. 

This sixteenth conference of the Catholic Library Association, 
which had its headquarters in the John K. Mullen of Denver 
Memorial Library on the campus of the Catholic University, 
included a luncheon at the Franciscan Monastery, a general ses- 
sion at Georgetown University, where the delegates were given 
the opportunity of inspecting rare volumes in the University’s 
library, and a visit to many of the famous libraries of the 
National Capital. 

Dr. William E. Fitzgerald of Brooklyn Preparatory School, 
the newly-elected President of the Association, took up the duties 
of his office at the general session held at Georgetown University. 

The Rev. Colman J. Farrell, O.S.B., Librarian of the Abbey 
Library at St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans., the retiring 
president, gave his presidential address at the luncheon at the 
Franciscan Monastery. He declared that present-day events 
and modern trends offer a great opportunity to Catholic libraries, 
and that everyone present should feel his or her own responsibil- 
ity for forwarding the “high destiny of Catholic librarianship.” 
He stressed the importance of cooperation among Catholic libra- 
rians in movements that will promote projects of benefit to libra- 
rianship. He urged that the standards of library administration 
in Catholic colleges and high schools be held high and ever 
advanced. 

The Rev. Dr. George Johnson of the Catholic University, 
Director of the N. C. W. C. Department of Education and Secre- 
tary-General of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
also spoke at this meeting. 

Guests at this session included the Most Rev. John B. Peter- 
son, Bishop of Manchester; the Most Rev. John M. McNamara, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore; Dr. George Bowerman, Librarian 
of the Washington Public Library; and several other figures 
prominent in library and educational work in the National Capi- 
tal. The Rev. Dr. Francis A. Mullin, Librarian of the Catholic 
University, presided at the luncheon. 

Among those to address different sessions of the conference 
were the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Guilday of the Catholic Univer- 
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sity, who spoke on “The John K. Mullen Memorial Library,” a 
paper commemorating the fiftieth anniversary Catholic Univer- 
sity library; Mother M. Gertrude, 0.8.U., of New Rochelle Col- 
lege, New Rochelle, N. Y., who presided over the first general 
session; the Rev. Daniel P. Falvey, 0.S.A., of Villanova College, 
Villanova, Pa., who presided at the second general session; the 
Rev. David Rubio, O.8.A., of the Library of Congress, who de- 
livered an address in commemoration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the introduction of printing on the American con- 
tinent; the Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, 8.J., Librarian of Georgetown 
University, who related “The Story of the Georgetown University 
Library,” which is said to contain the richest collection of early 
Catholic Americana to be found in any Catholic Library in the 
United States. 


DR. J. L. MCMAHON CATHOLIC PEACE GROUP HEAD 


Dr. John L. McMahon, of the Department of Politics of the 
Catholic University of America, was elected President of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace in the closing ses- 
sions of the Association’s thirteenth annual conference in Wash- 
ington, April 10 and 11. 

Dr. McMahon, a member of the Association’s Joint Policy 
Committee, succeeds Dr. Charles G. Fenwick, of Bryn Mawr 
College, who has served as President for the last two years. 

Other newly elected officers are as follows: The Most Rev. 
Robert E. Lucey, Bishop of Amarillo, the Rev. Charles 8. Milt- 
ner, of the Department of Philosophy, University of Notre 
Dame, Mother Mary Lawrence, of Rosemont College, Rosemont, 
Pa., James M. Egan of the Department of History, College of 
New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y., and Mary Lee Evans, of 
Milton, Mass., Vice-Presidents; and Sister Mary Borromeo, of 
Immaculata College, Washington, D. C., Treasurer. 

The conference closed Tuesday afternoon after sessions in 
which the Economic Relations, International Law and Organiza- 
tion, Ethics and International Law and Organization Committees 
convened to discuss various phases of the convention subject, “An 
International Conference for Justice and Peace.” 

Following the conference of the C. A. I. P. Monday and Tues- 
day, the C. A. I. P. Student Peace Federations held their third 
annual meeting in a one-day session, which was featured by a 
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luncheon addressed by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, 
General Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
on “Peace in Catholic Action.” 

In his address, Monsignor Ready emphasized that the Catholic 
Church has a paramount role to play in the world today because 
of the current despair, confusion and uncertainty. It is in such 
times, he said, that the Church “rises up to give voice to and set 
forth in bold relief those teachings which, in happier days, amid 
material comfort, prosperity and selfishness, are not heard or 
followed.” 


LITURGICAL SUMMER COURSE 


The Gregorian Institute of Sacred Music, the first practical 
training school for Catholic Organists and Choirmasters in 
America, will be formally inaugurated with an intensive one- 
week Summer Session on June 25th at the Sacred Heart Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., pastor. 

Opening in response to a long-felt need, the fall term will in- 
clude instruction in those subjects directly related to the Catholic 
Organist’s profession. Sacred Heart Church will be the labora- 
tory where theoretical subjects will be exemplified in the daily 
ceremony and liturgy of the Church. Students as members of 
the vested liturgical choir will sing the daily services, and act in 
turn as organists, choirmasters and students. 

Instruction will be given in Organ, Voice, Theory, Gregorian 
Chant, Liturgy, Ecclesiastical Latin, Choir Methods and Boy 
Voice Training. Service playing and all practical phases will be 
supervised by a faculty of prominent church musicians. In most 
instances the instruction will be individual. Students will train 
probationary boy choirs, and they themselves will form one of 
the liturgical choirs of Sacred Heart Church in which the work 
of the Institute will be centered. In the services the best music of 
all periods will be exemplified, ranging from plain chant and 
polyphony to contemporary music. 

Mr. Clifford A. Bennett, Director of the Gregorian Institute, 
announces the following schedule of courses: Dom Stephen 
Thuis, O.8.B., Gregorian Chant; Dr. Becket Gibbs, Liturgical 
Aesthetics; Clifford A. Bennett, Choir Methods and the Boy 
Voice; and Dr. Caspar Koch, The Gregorian Theme and the 
Medieval Hymn in Organ Music. 
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THe Carnonic Epucationa Review extends hearty congratu- 

lations and best wishes to America, Catholic review of the week 
edited by the Jesuit Fathers, on the occasion of its thirtieth anni- 
versary. . . . The Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, 8.J., science editor of 
the Jesuit weekly America and eastern director of sodalities, was 
elected president of the Catholic Anthropological Conference, 
which held its fourteenth annual meeting at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. The Rev. Berard Haile, O.F.M., of St. 
Michael’s Mission, Arizona, was elected vice-president. The Rev. 
Dr. John M. Cooper, professor of anthropology at the Catholic 
University, was reelected secretary-treasurer. New members of 
the executive board elected were: the Rev. Arthur J. Heffernan, 
associate director of education in the Diocese of Hartford; the 
Very Rev. R. McCoy, of the White Fathers of Africa; the Rev. 
Leopold Tibesar, M.M., of Seattle, and the Rev. Thomas Mc- 
Vicar, C.S.Sp., who has spent many years among the Bantu 
people of East Africa. . . . One hundred and sixty-seven bio- 
graphical sketches were contributed to the recently completed 
Dictionary of American Biography by Dr. Richard J. Purcell, 
professor and head of the Department of History at the Catholic 
University of America. Hailed as an outstanding contribution 
to the history of American life in all its phases, religious, social, 
economic, political, literary and cultural, the 20-volume diction- 
ary includes 13,633 biographical sketches of deceased American 
figures in every calling in life written by 2,243 contributors. Dr. 
Purcell, a former Fellow and assistant at Yale, gave considerable 
counsel as to the inclusion of Catholic missionaries, prelates and 
leaders in the dictionary. . . . A house of studies for theologians 
and graduate students will be erected by the Carmelite Order 
near the Catholic University of America, the Very Rev. Matthew 
T. O’Neill, O.Carm., Superior of the Province of the Most Pure 
Heart of Mary, announced. The new building, to be called 
“White Friars’ Hall,” will be ready for occupancy in October, 
with a capacity of 85. The Order has maintained a house at the 
Catholic University since 1926. The present building has a 
capacity of 15. At present the theology students are divided 
up, some studying at Washington and others at Rome, Chicago 
and Kenrick Seminary, Missouri... . . The State of Kansas has 
put the children attending private and parochial schools on the 
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same footing with children attending public tax-supported 
schools, so far as the provision of free textbooks to poor children 
is concerned. Called upon to pass a bill providing free textbooks 
for poor children in elementary schools, the Kansas Legislature 
struck out the word “public,” which would have limited the bene- 
fits of the law to children in tax-supported schools, and also 
deleted the requirement that parents or guardians take the pov- 
erty oath in order to obtain the free textbooks for their children 
or charges. The Kansas Senate passed the measure by a vote 
of 25 to 2, and the lower house by a vote of 82 to 16.... When 
St. Rita’s High School for Boys has the full advantage of its 
newly constructed buildings and equipment for which ground- 
breaking ceremonies were held recently, the school will have a 
capacity of 1,200 students making St. Rita’s the largest Catholic 
boys’ school in the Middle West. St. Rita’s High School is located 
in Chicago. Since becoming a technical school, St. Rita’s has 
increased its attendance and prestige. It is under the direction of 
the Augustinian Fathers. . . . The Rev. P. A. Roy, 8.J., Dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts of Loyola University of the 
South, was elected President of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Father Roy has been a member of 
the association’s Executive Committee on Curricular Problems 
and Research since 1935. He organized the Southern regional 
unit of the National Catholic Association of High Schools. He 
served as Secretary and then as President of the Secondary 
School Department of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. . . . Preparations are under way for the second biennial 
convention of the Catholic Theater Conference, which will be 
held at the Catholic University of America Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, June 27 and 28. A program, including prominent speakers 
and leaders in the field of Catholic Theater in the United States, 
is being assembled. Members of the Hierarchy will participate 
in the two-day session, which is being held at the headquarters of 
the Conference in commemoration of the Catholic University’s 
Golden Jubilee. . . . Sister Mary Angela King, associate pro- 
fessor of English at Mount Mary College, was buried April 10, 
with funeral services held in the College chapel. Sister Mary 
Angela was born in Defiance, O. A pioneer in the teaching of 
Catholic literature, she gave more than 500 lectures throughout 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri and Minnesota in 
the last ten years. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Bishop’s Pro of Social Reconstruction. A General Review 
of the ae me and Survey of Remedies. 20th Annivers 
Edition with a New Introduction by the Most Reverend Ed- 
ward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit and Chairman of the 
N.C.W.C. Administrative Board. D. C.: Na- 
oo Catholic Welfare Conference. Single copy price, 10 
cents. 

The Publications Office of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference has just issued the 20th Anniversary Edition of the 
“Bishops Program of Social Reconstruction,” published twenty 
years ago under the auspices of the four Administrative Bishops 
of the National Catholic War Council. 

In addition to the original Foreword signed by Bishops Mul- 
doon of Rockford, Schrembs of Toledo, Hayes of New York, and 
Russell of Charleston, a new introduction is supplied by the 
Most Reverend Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit and 
Chairman of the N.C.W.C. Administrative Board. In the twenty 
years that have elapsed since the issuance of the “Bishops’ Pro- 
gram of Social Reconstruction,” ten of the eleven principal 
recommendations and proposals contained in the document have 
been either wholly or partially translated into fact. 

In his Foreword Archbishop Mooney warns, however, that not 
all of the proposals of the Bishops’ Program have been realized, 
or that the Program itself has become antiquated. Recom- 
mendations of the Program yet to be realized, His Excellency 
states, represent advances the achievement of which, at best, 
can be but gradual. 

The Anniversary Edition of the Bishops’ Program, as released 
last month by N.C.W.C. Headquarters, carries a Study Club 
Outline. It treats among other topics the following subjects: 

Minimum Wage Laws 

Child Labor 

Insurance Against Unemployment and Old Age 

The Right of Labor to Organize 

gh ae of the Relations Between Employers and Em- 
oyes 

A National Employment Service 

Public Housin 

Maintenance of Just Wage Scales 
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Prevention of Excess Profits on Investments 
Controlled Monopolies 


It is hoped that the pamphlet itself will be widely circulated 
during May—the month traditionally devoted to a discussion of 
the problems of labor and industry, and that there will be also 
developed in Catholic circles an equal demand for the two great 
Labor Encyclicals—the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on “The 
Condition of Labor” and the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on 
“Reconstructing the Social Order.” 

C. A. M. 
Christian Marriage: An a of and Commen on the 
Encyclical, by Rev. Edgar Schmiedelen OS.B., 

PED Catholic on Family Life, 1312 Massa- 

chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. Price, 25c. 

The secondary title of this excellent brochure of 90 pages, 
“An Analysis of and Commentary on the Marriage Encyclical,” 
indicates its general content. Throughout the booklet the out- 
line of the encyclical on Christian Marriage is followed by the 
author. Consequently, there are, besides an introductory part, 
three major subdivisions, one dealing with the blessings on Chris- 
tian Marriage, a second with the errors and vices contrary to it, 
and a third with the remedies for the evils against it. Perhaps 
more space is given the subject of eugenics than any other single 
topic. The patent reasons for this are the comparative newness 
of the subject and the fact that so much attention is being given 
it at the present time. 

In the few words in his introduction Dr. Schmiedeler states 
his reason for writing the brochure, and at the same time indi- 
cates the method observed in doing so. He writes: “Pius XI 
urges a correct knowledge of matrimony and a Catholic Action 
that will work toward a universal and permanent restoration of 
true Christian marriage. It was in the hope of contributing 
something toward the furtherance of these aims that the present 
brochure was prepared. Granted that the ideal would be for all 
to read and study the encyclical itself, the fact remains that 
many complain that the text makes difficult reading and have 
asked that its content be stated in somewhat simplified form. 
This brochure is an attempt to supply a simplified version. While 
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practically the entire English text of the encyclical is quoted, it 
is, nevertheless, broken down into many parts. Furthermore, it is 
interspersed with short analyses, brief comments, and occasional 
additional explanations and facts.” 

The author also points out in his introductory remarks that 
the encyclical is an important pronouncement in the field of 
morals—a pronouncement, he adds, that was entirely to be ex- 
pected, “since attacks on the moral code are today centering so 
largely on the family.” 

Christian Marriage is a valuable addition to the dozen or 
more booklets on marriage and parent education already pre- 
- pared by the Director of the Family Life Section of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Mary 


A Better Rural Life, by Edgar Schmiedeler, O.8.B., Ph.D. New 

York: Joseph Wagner, Inc. Pp. 304. Price, $2.75. 

This is a volume long needed. It treats comprehensively and 
from the Catholic viewpoint the field of rural sociology. It 
should be a godsend to the thirty or more teachers of rural 
sociology courses in our Catholic higher institutions, and should 
lead to the speedy establishment of many more such courses in 
Catholic colleges and universities. It should prove very useful, 
too, as a handbook for rural pastors and for other leaders inter- 
ested in bettering and enriching the lives of our people in the 
countryside. Nor should it be without usefulness to the Directors 
of Diocesan Rural Life Bureaus, appointed by the Bishops to 
develop programs of rural Catholic Action in their respective 
dioceses. 

After enumerating in the introduction of his volume certain 
fundamental values of rural life that urban life either does not 
have at all, or at least does not have in equal measure, the 
author goes on to say: “These considerations can only fill one 
with keenest regret that, in our country, where we have such an 
abundance of natural resources in land, we have so largely cast 
our lot with the city, and have failed to build the superstructure 
of the nation more extensively on the broad-based and stable 
foundations of a strong and vigorous rural life. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is not yet too late to change the situation. At least some 
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retreat from our excessive urbanization, some rebirth of our rural 
life, should be entirely within the realm of possibility. What this 
demands chiefly is a better rural life. Life in the countryside 
must be enriched, made more secure, more inviting. It must be 
bettered economically, socially, culturally. Its facilities in such 
fields as religion, education, and recreation must be increased 
and improved upon. When that has been done, a far-reaching 
step will have been taken towards building a stronger and more 
vital rural life, towards checking the drift to the city.” 

The contents of the volume are presented under the following 
chapter titles: The Rural Family, Rural Education, Agencies of 
Religious Instruction, The Rural Church, Other Sheep, Govern- 
mental Agencies, The 4-H Club, Farmers’ Organizations, Catho- 
lic Rural Organization, The Rural Life Bureau, The Diocesan 
Bureau in Action, Rural Social Welfare, Rural Health, The Rural 
Crime Problem, The Social Security Act, Rural Recreation, 
Rural Art. 

The author has had a long and wide experience in the field of 
rural sociology. He taught a course in the subject in a Catholic 
institution throughout the ‘twenties and since that time has 
directed the Bishops’ agency for the promotion of rural activi- 
ties in the United States, the Rural Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Mary CosTELLoe. 


Economics and Society, John F. Cronin, 8.S8., Ph.D. New 

York: American Book Company.’ 

Economics and Society is an average student’s guide to eco- 
nomics. It approaches the subject not from the classical point of 
view of the older systematic principles but from the realistic or 
descriptive angle combined with an analytical attitude toward 
the social implications of the present economic system. In this 
book Dr. Cronin presents a picture of the actual working of 
economics, showing its advantages and disadvantages; rounds 
out this picture with an examination of the various proposals for 
the improvement of the system. Fascistic and communistic pro- 
posals for improvement are examined and rejected in favor of a 
more democratic method of reform which, while not rejecting the 
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help of the political state, relies mainly upon the forces of self- 
government. In the main the author without sacrificing the 
scientific character of his work envisages the system advocated 
by Pius XI in On Reconstructing the Social Order. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first part discusses the 
fundamentals of modern economic life; and the second part 
treats special economic problems. All the problems of the hour 
are covered, not in the abstract but in the light of current demo- 
cratic, fascistic, and communistic experience, and in connection 
with their own historical origins. The work is descriptive but 
also interpretative and selective. The style is clear, simple, and 
interesting. Statistics are kept to a minimum. Simple charts 
and graphs furnish visual aid. Full reading lists, carefully anno- 
tated for the average student and average library, are supplied 
for each chapter and for the book as a whole. 

Economics and Society should serve three groups of readers. It 
may be used in a general background or orientation year course 
for either liberal arts or business students. It may be used as a 
companion to a principles text, in that case taking over the 
semester usually devoted to economic problems. Or it may be 
used for the traditional introductory economics course, serving 
as a basis for the development of economic theory and discussion 
of economic problems. There should also be a considerable single 
copy sale to general readers, especially to priests and religious 
societies. There is much in the book to interest any reader, 
Catholic or not, who is interested in a descriptive analysis of 
economics from the social angle. 

For some years this book has been tried out in mimeographed 
form. The author reports that the following schools have used it: 
St Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland; St. Joseph’s College, Wichita; 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia; University of Portland, Ore- 
gon; Notre Dame University; The Saint Mary College, Leaven- 
worth; Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts; Dominican House 
of Studies, River Forest, Illinois; Rivier College, Hudson, New 
Hampshire; St. Bede College, Peru, Illinois; Villanova College; 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Hookset, N. H.; Niagara University, 
N. Y.; St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota; St. Ed- 
ward’s Seminary, Seattle; Loyola College, Baltimore; St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Yonkers; St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y.; 
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St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachusetts; Mt. St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio; and St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 
Mundelein, Illinois. The book carries the imprimatur of the 
Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore. 

R. A. M. 
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